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The movement in favor of the Australian 
system of voting is steadily progressing. 
The democratic convention in Minnesota 
has adopted a plank pledging the party in 
that state to if; and the Pioneer Press and 


other Minnesota papers, commenting on it, 


say that the republican convention, ir ses- 
sion as we vo to press, is sure to do the same 
thing. In Rhode Island a ballot reform 
_ qmssociation bas been formed which is cir- 
culating a petition, reproduced on another 


“page, giving a succinct statement of the’ 


plan and its advantages; and there is a 
good prospect that at the next session of 
the legislature of the corrupt little state, 
bribery and intimidation of electors will, 
by this simple system, be made impossi- 
ble. It isnow cerlain that the reform, 
- although it has as yet passed into Jaw 
only in Massachusetts, has taken such a 
: hold upon publicattention that its adoption 


all over the Union is culy a question of .a. 


In New York the republicans have de- 
fared for the reform, and the democrats, 
eem likely by the renomination of Gover- 
ior Hill to declare against it even 
More emphatically than they could by 
Tesolution. There is yet some little hope 
that this nemination may not take place; 


but the men who propose to vote for 


Cleveland and Thurman because they 
stand for economic reiorm, might as weil 
be in readiness to vote against the head of 
"the local democratic ticket jor the same 
- Yeason. 
_ A public meeting of citizens who pro- 
‘pose to vote for Cleveland and Thurman 
~asto be held in Cooper Union on Friday 
: evening,September 7, to protest against the 
 Romination of Mr. Hill, and to give public 
_ expression to their determination to vote 
against him. Did the state election stand 
alone, it would not be worth while to 
-- muke any such protest. But in the con- 
- @urrence of the national election with the 
_ state election, opposition to Hill, if he is 
: ‘the democratic candidate, will in some sort 
~ weaken Cleveland; andthe men who, while 


Ae determined to do their utmost to elect 


“Cleveland, are also determined to do their 
utmost to defeat Hill, ought to give the 
__ best notice they can of their intention. 
‘Nothing more incongruous than the 
: ransing of Cleveland and Hill by the same 
‘party at the same election can weil be 
imagined. The one stands for the de- 
~-mocracy of Jeflerson; the other for the de- 
—-mocracy of Tweed. The one by his cour- 
age, and bis faith in the people, has com- 
. pelled the machine politicians of his party 
to vield a reluctant assent, or rather sub- 
- "nission, to the placing it, in the national 
_ eampaign, as the representative of vital 
reform. The other, the chosen of the 
‘machines, must stand in the state cam- 


Oe _paign for all that blocks the way of re- 


form. The bitterest opponent of Mr. 

_ Cleveland’s election in New York state to- 

. day is Charles A. Dana of the Sun. He 

is also the warmest supporter of Mr. Hiil’s 
- momination. 


. If any of Mr. Cleveland’s friends are 
consenting to the nomination of Mr. Hill 
_ because they imagine that the failure to 
‘Bominate him would injure Mr. Cleveland 
through the resentment of Mr. Hill’s 
friends, their calculation seems to me a 
superficial one. Mr. Hil! is an astute and 
. active politician in a small way, and no 
one, probably, knows better than he how 
to make a “keen sense of favors to come” 
_ bring bim supporters. But without the 
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| nomination he would be powerless to hurt 


Mr. Cleveland, while with it he would pos- 
sess immense capacity for mischief. The 
elements chat are clamoring for his nom- 
ination would cease their clamor if he 
should be defeated in the convention; 
while should he be ruaepnipe si they 
would unhesitatingly ‘knife’ Cleveland 
for his sake, if opportunity offers, by 
adopting the usual trading methods at the 
polis. 

This, however, is a matter for the pol- 
iticians to consider. <As for the men who 
propose to vote for Mr. Cleveland, not be- 
cause he is the democratic nominee, but 
because he represents a great principle 
and stands for vital reform, they, if the 
democratic politicians persist in nomi- 
naticng Hill, will have no option but to vote 
for the democratic electoral] candidates 
and the republican gubernatorial candi- 
date. If there are enough of us to carry 
the state for Cleveland and Thurman, and 
at the same time to defeat Hill, it will be 
the greatest of victories, 


The number of men who will vote be- 


cause of principle and irrespective of pre- 


vious party affiliations will be greater tins 


year than has been the case for a genera- 
‘tion, The disintegration of parties, to 


which Mr. Cleveland gave so powerful an 
impulse when he wrote his tariff message, 
is going on faster and faster as the contest 
becomes warm. He will unquestionably 
lose many votes that he received in 1884, 
But his gain will be more than his loss. 


The interviews and letters showing the 
previous affiliations and present political 
feelings of single tax men, which THE 
Stanpakp has been publishing, and of 
which we give a considerable installment 
in this issue, are extremely interesting and 
sucgestive reading, They show inci- 
dentally how deep is the opposition to 
Governor Hill among a large body of men 
who will cast their votes for Cleveland 
and Thurman, and they show how largely 
the single tax strength is drawn from re- 
publicans, I am satisfied that fur- 
ther west a still larger proportion of our 
single tax men are drawn from the ranks 
of those who voted against Mr. Cleveland 
four years ago. This is a force that the 
political calculators who are figuring on 
-the election take little. rcis of. But it is 
none the less real. And many times ex- 
ceediug in number those who as yet avow 
themselves single tax men, are those who 
silently hold the doctrine or are 
strongly influenced by it. The strength 
we will bring to Cleveland and Thurman 
is not a fixed quantity; it is steadily and 
rapidly increasing. Not merely is the 
single tax idea spreading now more rapidly 
thun ever before, but in the hand to hand 
discussion that is going on, our single tax 
free traders ure shattering the superstition 
of protection in thousands of minds that | 
they do not at once win to the beauties of 
complete freedom. 


This is true of. the whole discussion. It 
is telling quietly but steadily, and day by 
day free trade ceases to be a bugaboo, and 
Mr. Cleveland grows stronger. Heis going 
to be elected, because, as William Lloyd 
Garrison expressed it, his tariff message 
has turned the whole country into a de- 
bating club, Itis an essential quality of 
truth that it always makes head against 
error whenever issue is fairly joined. 
Falsehood and superstition can retain 
whatever mastery they have gained only 
so long as the appeal to reason is not 
made. When that appeal is made, they 
are doomed. 

Mr. Kandall, Mr. Dana, and ‘demo- 
crats” of that sort have been the 
strongest bulwarks of protection in the 
United States. By preventing the ques- 
tion of the tariff being brought into polit- 
ical issue, they have prevented discus- 
sion. Mr. Cleveland has done the greatest 
thing for his party and the ereat- 
est thing for the country that any 
one man could do, by bringing on 
discussion. The  protectionists would 
have been wise if they had declined it, 
even by surrendering at discretion to 
whatever the democrats of the committee 
of ways and means could be brought to 
ask, But they were “between the devil 
and the deep sea.” There is no such 
thing as acoherent theory of protection. 
Protection is not a theory, it is a swindle. 
Iis primary strength lies in the com- 
bination of utterly selfish interests, to take 
the subsidy from any one of wh’ +h would 
be to turn it into an enemy of subsidies to 
the rest—a policy as dangerous as fora 
gang of thieves to refuse a share of the 
spoil to any of their number. 


This suggests something that Mr. Mills 
is probably thinking about when he takes 
such pains to protest that he is not a free 
trader and that his bill is not a wicked free 
trade bill. There is not one of the pro- 
tected interesis that would not gladly wel- 


come free trade in everything else if it could 
only keep its own protection. The spirit 
of all the “infant industries” was expressed 
by Mr. Gratz of St. Louis, when the other 
day he remarked to the house committee 
on trusts, “Iam a free trader in every- 
thing but cotton bagging.” The Mills 
bill is framed on the policy of divide and 
conquer, and it puts the temptation of cut- 
ting off the protection which lowers their 
profits, while retaining the protection 
which enhances their profits, before the 
most powerful protected interests. This 
will increase Mr. Cleveland's strength, or 
rather weaken the opposition to him, ina 
way that is not much talked abous, and 
probably accounts for the alleged difficulty 
the republican campaign committees are 
experiencing in the process of “frying: the 
fat” out of the men who get all the benefit: 
of ‘protection to American labor.” 


- One of my correspondents writing from 
Weatherford, Texas, says that quite a 
number of single tax men in that vicinity 
will vote the prohibition ticket, though if 
they were at the north they weuld vote 
for Cleveland. But they say that Texas is 
sure for Cleveland anyhow, and they think: 
that votes cast for the prohibition ticket 
will havea general reform tendency and 
help to stir up thought on new issues, My 
_correspondent incidently mentions that 
there are four or five hundred singie tax 
voters there. This is good indeed for 
Weatherford, which is credited with a pop- 
ulation of not five thousand, and it fur- 
nishes strong evidence of the work that the 
single tax memorial-is doing in: Texas. 

I hope, however,. that our friends in 
Texas will do as #e'of tie north are going 
to do, and cast their. votes for Cleveland. 
Even though he is sure to get tbe electoral | 
vote of the state anyhow, he ought to have ; 
also the biggest popular vote we can help 
ta rollup. Aad above all things, our friends 
in Mr. Milis’s district ought to do their ut- 
most tosend him back to congress with 
an increased majority. He has made a 
reputation and done a work in congress 
which make it an honor for any constitu- 
ency to be represented by him, 


The Ohio legislature at its last session 
appointed a joint committee to prepare 
and report amendments to the constitu- 
tion. -It also-appwinted a joint connie 
to consider the system of taxation, with 
the view of suggesting some remedy for 
the gross injustices and inequalities shown. 
by the discussion of the subject last win- 
ter to attach, all over the state, to the 
attempt to tax persoral property. It 
would seem that this committee on ta axa- 
tion, though they have not yet reported, 
have come to the conclusion, which must 
be reached by any one who fairly investi- 
gates the subject, that it is utterly im- 
possible to tax personal property with any- 
thing like fairness, and that such taxes in- 
evitably fall with great weight on the 
- poorer classes, while the rich, and especially 
the very rich, “walk out from under 
them.” They wish, therefore, to vet the 
constitutional amendment. committee to 
propose an amendment ubrogating that 
clause in the Ohio constitution which re- 
quires the equal taxation of all. property. 
This would be the first step toward the 
single tax on land values. Whether the 
committee will report directly in favo. of 
the singie tax is not yet known, but here 
is a most significant paragraph from the 
Columbus dispatch to the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, a paper whose sympathies 
may be seen from its motto: “Patriotism, 
Protection, Progress.” 


The legislative committee appointed to in- 
quire into the operation of tke present tax 
system will havea conference with the con- 
stitutional amendment committee. ‘Che im- 
plicd duties of the former committee are to 
draft, if found necessary, a bill making such 
changes in the mode of taxation as may be 
advisable. It finds, as an obstacle to the 
cbunges it would propose, the ccnstitutional 
requirenient, that all property shali be taxed 
umforinly. The two committees will tel! each 
other what constitutional changes are needed, 
und the constitutional umendinent cormmittce 
will doubtiess take proper action. Senator 
Massie of the tax revision committee states 
that the committee tivited the views of a num- 
ber of prominent gentlemen in various nares 
of the state as to the best methods of providing 
revenue for the state government, and_EVER = 
ONE with a single exception, expréssed a 
preference for the Henry Georye theory of land 
taxation, That is a straw in the wind: 


A straw! rather a haystack! 


One little incident that makes for the 
probability of Senator Massie’s statement, 
ana indicates how rapidly single tax ideas 
are spreading below the surface, occurred 
at the formation of the free trade club of 
Cleveland. At the preliminary mecting 
which resulted in the formation of this 
most vigorous club, twelve gentlemen met 
together. They had not talked loug upon 
the subject of the tariff before they dis- 
covered, to the astonishment of each, that 
every one of the twelve was a single tax 
man, although among the twelve there 
were but two who had _ ever openly 
pone that faith, 
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This free trade club of Cleveland, started 
by single tax men, is doing good work 
in this campaign, and work that looks be- 
yond. Itis saying nothing about the sin- 
gie tax, but it is avowing and promulgating 
uncompromising free trade principles 
which have but to be carried to their log- 
ical conclusion to lead to the single tax, 
Here is its platform: 


We hold that universal freedom of trade is 
& natural right. 

A protective tax falls unequally. It has a 
purpose apart from needful revenue and it is 
unwise, unjust and not warranted by the con- 
stitution, 

A tariff, delusively called protective, raises 


‘the profits of the home producer, and such in- 


‘creased profits come solely from the home 
cousumer, Who is thereby shut cut from the 
benetit of "free competition. 

An import duty on goods operates as an ex- 
port tax on the zoods and agricultural pro- 
ducts given in exchange. 

We depr ecate a system which compels us to 
surrender the trade in manufactured goods 

with the 1,500,000,000 of the people on the 
Sith to the nations of Europe in 
{ order to enable a few protected mcnopolies 
to extort doubje prices for their products 
from 60,000,0U0 uf American tax payers. 

A protective tariff in our country bas been 
productive of a long list of evils. 

It has tended to centralize and unify, not 
to diversify, industries. 

It has raised prices and thereby limited the 
ability of the commen people to get and eu- 
joy the necessaries of life. 

t has affected unequal and unjust distribu- 
tion of the fruits of labor. 

It has made the few very rich at the ex- 
pense of the many. 

it has crushed small fortunes and indus 
tries, multiplied millionaires and. created 
tramps and trusts. 

It has bred strikes and discontent among 
the people aud encouraged speculation and 
waste. 

It has corrupted legislatures and fed a cor- 
rupt lubby, to the general deworalization and 
discour agement of the people 

It has luwered wages and diminished their 

urebasing power. 

It has made business unstable and employ-. 
mneot irregular, subjected both to dread of 
congressional action and taught the peuple to 
distrust and fear their representatives. 

It has intlicted its grossest wrong upon 
agricultural industry, an iadustry ia which 
almost one-half of the people are employed. 

It has destroyed the finest merchant ma- 
rine the world has seen und made our Hag a 
Stranger to the open seas. 

We. approve the American system of in- 
terstate free trade and insist upon its appli- 
cation by the United States in their relations 
to the world. 

With a tirm and patriotic faith inthe jus- 
tice and wisdom of free trade we associate 
together and invite to co-operate with us all 
who want no special privileges themselves or 
are unwilling to labor that a favored few 
may be protected. 


The officers of the club are: President, 
W. 5. Kerruish; first vice-president, Sam- 
uel D. Dodge; second vice-president, H. C. 
Bunts; secretary, Frederick Green; treas- 
urer, Manly Tello. Executive committe— 
E. J. Blandin, Frack N. Wilcox, Edmund 


her 


Curcaco, Aug. 19. nin a ieenent S Selvite 
conversation had with Mr. Cowdrey consid- 
eriug the relative importance of “free trade” 
and the adva ntages that would accrue to la- 
borers by the abolition of any ‘part or the 
total suspension of all taritfs, I held that what 
the protective tariff did do was to shieid the 
“protects” from naturally bizher Wages in 
the United States. The argument. where- 
by I elaimed that the laborer would gain 
precisely in purchasing power the difference. 
between the present inflated price of certain 
commodities and the free tradeor natural. 
price of the same articles, and this increase of 
purchasing power w ould: so increase the de- 
mund for commodities, and consequently. the. 
demand for labor tomake them, calling into: 
activity the unwillingly idle, ‘that wages 
would also advance in dollars: and cents— 


wus that wages tend to equal the amount 


thata mun can produce: on free lund, while 
Mr. Cow drey thought that this would be met 
by an increase of rent as the ability of the la- 
borer to puy rent ddvanced. . This statement, 
Chold, is not in harmony with the law of rent. - 
On the iypothesis that all advantages that 
cuuuot be localized). and 
character, operating with equal force in/all 
localities, both iuside and beyond the line that 
bounds ‘rent bearing land, conferri ing equal. 
benefits to the laborers on both sides of the 
rent line, such advantages could not become. 
an element of reut.. And as the basic level to 
which competition forces wages is the 
amount that the laborer can produce for 
himself beyond the rent line, so every possi-. 
ble advantage (such as goods. with the arti- 
ficial value “squeezed out of: them), that ex- 
tends its benefits tu the laborer beyoud the 
reut line will have an ultimately equal 
beneficent effect on all laborers. in all-occu- 
patious, and extend tothe iaborer even in the 
tenth story of a New Bneiand: factory, and 
the tendency would. remain the same if all 
Europe came over. Mr. Cowdrey. finally 
said: “If you can maintain. your hy pothesis 
that all advantages that cannot be localized, 
aud apply with equal force on both ‘sides of 
the renw line never canbe taken. by a laud- 
lord, but go the laborer, [shall be disposed to 
inaterially change my views .on: the wisdom 
of making a free trade fight.” Thereupon I 
hastened 1 to get Mr. Cow dr cy’s consent to lay 
the whole matter before you. "harp 
CLARENCE MOELLER. 


To go no deeper, Mr. Moeller, in con- 
tending that the advantages of freo trade 
would xe) to labor, leaves out of consider- 
ation the influence of speculation. When 
land at the margin of production could be 
had free, then any improvement which 
was not localized would only increase ec 
nomic rent ijn so far as it, by increasing the 
demand for land, it pushed downward the 


margin of production. But in. a country 


where ail the the land was held by an indi- 


vidual or combination determined to get 


for its use all that the active factors - of 


production could pay, it is manifest that 
any general improvement. in productive 
power could be taken by the owners of 
the indispensable tural element of 
production. No one 
the land of the United States,. 
its owners are so. muny that anything like 
etfective combination be.ween them is 
practically impossible. But in the confi- 


and 


‘dent expectation of the. increase of land 


dre universal. in: 


individual owns. 
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provement of the community there is 
something that has the same effect. 
Value does not attach merely to land 
which will yield more than the ordinary 
return to labor and capital as it would 
were the value developed by the growth 
and progress of the community taken for 
the use of the community. But beyond 
wis actual value extends a speculative 
vilue, based on expectation of future de- 
mund. Wherever there is a town lot or 
an acre of agricultural land likely ere 
long to be needed there the speculator 
has planted himself in the hopes of 
appropriating the earnings of labor 
by compelling the user to pay him a price. 
And the increased prosperity which free 
trade would bring would increase these 
speculative prices. Land being treated 
as we now treat it, the uitimate benefits of 
free trade, like the ultimate benefits of all 
general improvemenis, would accrue to 
land owners, except,-of course, in so far 
as they may be appropriated by inter- 
mediate monopolies, such, for instance, as 
raiiroads. : 

Mr. Cowdrey is right if he says that free 
trade (in its narrow meaning and by itself) 
would ultimately not ‘improve the 
economic condition of men who live by 
selling their labor. But he is not right if 
he leaves out the word ultimately. For 
the effect of abolishing the tariff re- 
strictions upon trade would be to givea 


stimulus to production, and to bring about. 


a, prosperity ‘n which all classes would at 
first Share, a. which it would take some 
time for the advance in land values to 
make over entirely to land owners. 
During this time the masses of our peo- 
ple would have something like pause and 
breathing space—an interval in which to 
gather courage and press on to new re- 
forms. For it cannot be too often re- 
worse that they can be made better, but 
that improvement leads to improvement. 
The very poor are even a greater obstacle 
to social reform than are the very rich. — 


But the great benefit: that would come 
by free trade, or even by any advance 


the fallacies, the destruction of the su- 


In 
of 


si.ort, 
‘the 


them. 
politics 


in- the 
present 


upon. freedom. 
all ‘this. He is. a free trader, 
must understand » all that. is Involved 
inthe struggle — for free trade, ; 
he would not have wasted 
free trade oe 


writing articles. — 


is apprised of the temper of those who sup- 


must. by. this time understand can. have 
a petty stalking horse for protection. ce 


Charles H. Litchman, ¢: 


the national’ “republican. committee, 
which, condensing wl the stupid nonsense 
with which protectionists appeal to work- 


inactive in the couflict now going on, and 


of Harrison and Morton, the representa- 
idea of protection to American labor.” 


Litchman resigned. 


because of this action.- It is much. mot 


office, and try to head itolf. “Itis perfec tly 
true, as he says, that “in the gignnitl 
political struggle. now begun side 
count. as nothing 
one of the principal combatants 
the political “arena,” ~ and. that 
man who has. definite  convi fans 
as to which side represents. the true in- 
terests of labor, has ‘‘no” right to rema 
silent.” If Mr. Litchman. really beli 
that “protection” is to the interest, of: 


peated, that it is not by making things: 


toward it, would be the clearing away of 


perstitions, which now prevent so many ( 
of the men who suffer by yestrictions upon 
natural freedom from seeing: what hurts | . 
‘practical a 
national i 
campaign the idea that social improve- vas 
ment is only to be gained by freedom | 
meets squarely the idea that social im- | 
provement is to be gained by restrictions | 
“Mr. Cowdrey must know } I 
‘and | 


else. 
time in} : 
He | 

. ke 7 y : f are 
has allowed himself to be betrayed into. Ha 
-false position in accepting a ridiculous 
nomination for the presidency, whieh, if he |. 


general secretary | 
of the Knights of Labor, has written. an 
open letter to Senator Quay, chairman. of 
in 


offers his services in any position in which | 3 
they may be deemed useful to ‘the success | 


After the publication ok this letter, Me. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 
while refusing to take part in the 
active struggle now. going on. Nor 
can anything be gained by such a course, 
The question now before the American 
people is one that is fundamental to any 
organization for the improvement of the 
condition of labor that goes beyond the 
narrowest trades unionism. It is a ques~ 
tion of direction on which there can be no 
compromise—the question whether the 
emancipation of labor is to be sought by 
improving restrictions or by destroying. 
restrictions and securing freedom. The 
divergence has commenced: and it is toa 
wide to be straddled. The Knights of 
Labor can contiaue to exist as Knights of | 
Freedom or as Kuichts of Restriction; bu& 
net as both or neither. 


The enroliment bla anki is 5 still ‘punted 
THE STANDARD, and though. signatures. ta 
it are coming in well, it seems trom: vari- 
ous letters that many of ‘our friends. 
imagine that: all the committee desire is. 
the names of our friends in this section of 
the country. This is a mistake. We 
wart-the names of those who are in syme 
pathy with its purpose, no matter where: 
they may be. . 

If even out friends in Great Britain and 
the continent of Europe, i in South America, 
in Australia, in China, Japan, Siam—for 
we have friends: now in all parts of the 
world, will send us their names on these 
blanks, it will conveniently. serve the purs _ 
pose of registering them, though of course, - 
they will not be counted as voters. 


‘A Bondon special to the ‘Evening Post 
says: 

_Ananonymous correspondentof the Times, 
endeavoring to show that property is na. 
longer safe in these democratic days, says. 
that Charles Crocker of California told him 
he had trained his sons to earn their living, 
adding that he would not give ttenty years? 
purchase for any piece of property in the 
civilized. world. The. correspondent whe | 
quotes this private conversation does not feel 
at liberty to publish Mr. Crocker’s reasons 
for his opinion. 


Mr. Crocker’s reasons may, however; 
be readily imagined. They undoubtedly 
sprang from a consciousness of the ins. 
Justice ot the methods by which fortunes: 


vari ce.” 
Of superior e ; 


port him in ‘New York—the only place | 
where he can have hope of any votes—he. : 


no other purpose than that of making him | 


oe had. coe 
‘the sw ree of 


ingmien, he declares that he cannot reinain. | 


tives in this campaign of the American | p 


ane the bt 
property in m 
- levying 


Mr. Litchfield should: rise in public esteem. ey 
manly that he should take part in the dis- | 
cussion, than that he should. sit: still i in his: 


except to aid-or hinder | 


men who: have trusted him < and honored. : 
him, then he would be false to the hie ghest a 
duty if he did not come to the frout and |. 


‘say so. 


~ Mr. Litchman’s example is. to. be com- | 


‘mended to Mr. Powderly.. Let the gene alle 


master workman of the Knights of Labor 


take the part either of man or mouse. 


it : 


is unworthy the. dignity of one “who. 


such an order 


is ‘at the head of. 


‘te be indirectly. preaching _ 


“THE GOLDEN WEST. 


‘Zee Great Estates of Caiifeornta—What a 
Single Land Owner Can Do-The State of 
' Peticice—The Strength of Single Tax Men 

RVG Ge to Cleveland. 

Sam Francisco, Cal., Aug. 21—-TaE Straxp- 
RD is looked for eagerly iu this state, and is 
d@oing solid work in paving the way for a 
vadical reform. The single tax movement is 
making a steady, if uot rapid, progress in 
California, but the wonder is that the new 
gospel of taxation does not gather into the 
Sold the great body of landless voters. In 
mo state, unless it be Texas, are there such 
estates held by men who will neither 
cultivate, sell nor improve. The Mexican 
grants eatailed on southern and central 

California a burden, which, more perhaps 
than anything else, has kept back our devel- 
Mexican improvidence has given 
them partial relief, and the forced sale of 
portions of these tracts from time to time to 
Vaise interest moncy and siave off foreclosure 
has been a Diessing. Bui too often estates of 
five tothirty square ieagucs passed from the 
hands of the improvident grantee into the 
bands of a worse ciass, the close fisted Ameri- 
ean land grabber, who is contert with the 
q@mall present profits of a cattle or sheep 
vauch, or at best, leases small portions at a 
wack rent, on conditicns that effectuaily dis- 
courage the commonest improvements. Time 
anda few first class funerals in California 
gnay gradually remedy thisevii, but the single 
tax would in twoor three years accomplish as 
muchas we can bope for without such a re- 
- Sorm in as mauy generations. 
_ A striking instance of what evil a single 
webstinate and seifish land owner can do in 
‘bwarting public opinion and retarding im- 
that would give work and domes 
€o thousands has just come under my cotice. 
"The voters of the city of Oakland and most 
@ the property owners on a large tract out- 
side of that city desire the municipal limits 
extended, so as to give them the same advan- 
ages, with the increased taxation, enjoyed 
hy the present citizens. One or two selfish 
bolders in the district mentioned are’standing 
out with money and iufiverce against the pop- 
ular will Foremost is one Edson Adams, 
who ownsa grezt stretch of 172 acres just 
outside of the city and all within the district 
proposed to be incorporated. The county 
essessor valued this property this year at 
$116,000. A small point which projects into 
the city is assessed at £15,000 or for the total 
estate #150,000. This assessment is an in- 
crease of £56,000 over that of 1887, but is vet 
fer below the markct value, ridiculously be- 
low it. It is believed that Adums wuuld re- 
fuse $500,000, and real estute men say that if 
be would boud the property for even a few 
days at that figure, they would have no diffi- 
culty in forming a syndicate to purchase it 
for cash, with the view of dividing it into 
residence lots and successfully putting it on 
the market ata considerable advance. But 
_ Adams will ueither sell as a whole nor in 
g@ivisions, nor will he improve. A well known 
: @aklander went to Adzimis once and asked the 
price per acre of a pertion of this land. The 
price asked was $1,2W an acre. Harens 
agreed to give it; Adams raised the price to 
#1,3500; Harensagreed topay. Adams imme- 
qgiately raised his price to #!,800; Harens 
raised his figure to meet Adams's. Adams 
again and again advanced his price, until he 
reached 33,000 au acre and when that sum 
was offered him withdrew the land alto- 
gether, refusing to seil at any price. Yet a 
few short years ago, before railroads grid- 
groned western Alameda und the ferry facili- 
fies built up a city cniy second in the state to 
@an Francisco. this land would have beer 
dear at $20 an acre. The readers of THE 
StTanpayup wiay ask how mca this son of 
Adam did toward building up the city whose 
wealth and population have made bim a miil- 
jovaire? Not a dollar. The ouly buildings 
ou this tract are one or two broken, rotten 
shanties unfit for pigstys, near the water 
front, on which the assessor placed no value. 
But Adams owns also largely within the city 
limits and these lots have an aggregate value 
im the city assessor’s books of $163,006. But 
wot one cent of this large sum is icr improve- 
ments. Not one brick, not one stick of umber 
has Edson Adams laid on anotner on his haif 
million doliars’ worth of land in Oakland city 
@nyvmore than he has outside it. 

Mr. Adams, however, resides near Qzkland 
@napotber property, and there the cssessor 
did find something to tax besides land. 
Adams's assessment on his home place is $30,- 
» 900 for land, $6,509 for improvemerts and 
$5,060 for personal property. As the im- 

rovements consist of an old clap board 
bouse, which vould not sell for $500 to 
move, 2 smail servants’ cottage and a fine 
stable; the assessur appears to have done his 
whole duty when he succeeded in finding 
something toassess besidesland. Mr. Adams’s 
@uzuscience dves not trouble him; on the con- 
trary, he and many of his felicw citizeas who 
bave obtained weaith by similar means, con- 
siders that he did bis whole duty to society, 
wis county, state and country when he sat 
down and watched others work and toil 
waile be made the profit. 

About politics hcre it is too early to say 
much. Both the great political parties claim 
that they will carry the state by large ma- 
jorities, but more cautious lookers on say 
such prophets let their wishes run ahead of 
Sheir expectations. Whatever strength the 
earnest single tax men have will zo to Cleve- 
land without regard to previcus party affiai- 
ties. Pixley promises that the American 
party will throw away their votes as “bread 
east upon the waters.” The majority of Ia- 
boring men in Celifornia undoubtedly favor 
protection, but as a s+t off the Examiner, 
besides its daily diatribes against Harrison 
for his pro-Chinese rojies and speeckcs, de- 
woted the ozher day an eight page supple- 
agnent to a ful! history from the Congressional 
Giobe of the discussions, amerdments offered 
gud votes cast on every occasion when the 
Chinese question was before congress.» The 
indictment of Harrisen and the majority of 
the rcpublicar leaders, with its many counts, 
was atremendous document, and was pub- 
Rished at Je:;th in German and English. 
With the rejivlicans weakened by protec- 
ticn and Amcvican tickets, the democrats 
strengthened by the support of the single tax 
gnen, and the workingmen on the horns of a 
diiemma, their favorite protection doctrines 
drawing them, toc, and their anti-Chinese 
prejudices, to speak mildly, driving them 
from Harrison, even allowing that under or- 
dizary circumstances this is a republican 
state, who can say to-day what the result 
will bef NEMO. 


‘The HEdtsor of the Amsterdam “Labor 
' Senge” en the Cause of Their Decay. 

- @wsrenpan, N. Y., Aug. 29.—I want to 
thank you for giving a littie atiention to the 
wearisome stuff periodically sent out by the 
general master workman of the Knights of 
Labor. It is about time that we realized that 
‘Qne misfortunes of the order are due to the 
incompetency of its chief officers’ Mr. Pow- 
d@erly bas made a disastrous failure of bis at- 
tempt at leadership for the reason that be 
basn’t the capacity to formulate correct or 
consistent plans of action or the judgment to 
a@istinguish between a practical beneficial sys- 
tem and a glittering meanincless absurdity. 
Wet the order is paying bim $5,000 for writing 


‘THE STANDARD, 


letters that are misleading, instead of in- 
structing, and has lately contributed thou- 
sands of dollars to have men that he and the 
other ambitious chaps connected with him 
shall select sent through the order to educate 
the people. 

There is not on the board a man capable of 
educating the rank and file un industrial or 
economical subjects, and :wless the lecturers 
selected are brainier aud better informed 
they will do more harm than good. If half 
the amount had been speut for copies of 
“Progress and Poverty,” ‘‘Protection or Free 
Trade” and ‘Social Problems” and the best 
counter arguments to be found, and the 
books had been furnished to every local 
assembly with recommendations to read both 
sides of such burning questions, the money 
would have been much better expended. 

Our knit goods lockout aud the decline of 
our local organizations from over 3,000 to less 
than 300 gave me achance to see the ability 
of the K. of L. leadership and convinced me 
that there was nothing of it. 

Mr. Barry is right in saying that the board 
has no metbods and that new blood is neces- 
sary; but Mr. Barry, though a very pleasant 
fellow—and that may be said of most of the 
other members—has proved himself no more 
capable than the rest. 

Mrs. Barry, the Amsterdam mill girl, is the 
smartest of the lot and and it would be easy 
to find seven other girls among our intelligent 
mill bards that would be a great improve- 
ment on the present executive board and 
would have clearer ideas on labor questions 
and labor’s needs. 

It is to be hoped that at the coming general 
assembly at Indianapolis so much packing 
will not have been done that the old board 
wiil be resaddled on the order. A new live 
board, with a living policy, that wouid in- 
clude intelligent organized use of the con- 
suming power of the workers through some 
definite arrangement for an exchange of pa- 
tronage between the different branches of 
labor represented, could yet save the order, 
and would be greatly assisted by the estab- 
lishment of a political bruach entirely separ- 
ate in operation and formed solely for the 
purpose of carrying forward the principles 
and purposes of the order through political 
acticn. 

Iam giad to hear that the Michigan dele- 
gation is instructed to vote for the incor- 
poration of the single land tax principle in 
the new constitution in the regular way. 

JaMES BARTLEY. 


Bumer for Protectiouists. 

The Paterson Republican (protection) pub- 
lishes a communication from “that stanch la- 
bor aavocate, E. W. Nellis,” which it says he 
must have intended as a humorous article. 
The Republican is undoubtedly right, as may 
be seen from this specimes: 

Pauper labor is iabor that is compelled to 
beg for the privilege of laboring. The United 
States is tull of it and the collection of taxes 
is so arranged as to throw nearly the entire 
burden upon labor, whereas labor rejoices 
and pays the taxes and wishes it were more, 
because, You see, the tax protects American 
labor, and the greater the tux the creuter ihe 
protection; while on the other band the less 
ibe tax the less the pretection. And if there 
Were no tax Inbor would be eatirely uupro- 
tected and suust starve, because without the 
payment of ihe tax labor has uo place nor 
material whereon to exert itsel!. 

Were it not for the tariif the earth would 
cease to yield its fruits, the minerals would 
evaporate into thin air, quarrics would dis- 
appear, forests would fade and all the mz- 
terials from which labor produces weaith pass 
away into the unseen and unknown, leaving 
Jabor suspended like Mahomet’s coffin, sup- 
ported by nothiag ia nothing. 

it required genius of the highest type to 
conviuce the Working pecple that their only 
hope of enjoying the privilege of work rested 
upon the payment of taxes; but the genius 
was of the highest type and it has succeeded. 

With what envy the potentutes of the old 
world must regard the favored rulers of a 
people who, instead of grumbling at a mod- 
erate tax, insist on piling it higher, is showa 
in the fact that Bismarck is guing to try the 
protective scheme on Germany; but shades of 
liberty: that he should be quoted as an 
authority upon taxation by the organs of an 
American party! It simply isan evidence of 
‘what a fall is there, my countrymen,” and 
prepares us to hear the khedive quoted next; 
and no one will dispute the stutement that as 
a surplus manipulator the khedive stands pre- 
eminent. 

“Bismarck on Taxation;” “The Khedive on 
Dissipating a Surplus.” These text books 
should be in the hands of every American 
hig’: tariff advocate. 


What Texas Peeple arc Doing. 


The Texas tax reform association, David 
Russell chairman, and E. P. Alsbury secreta- 
ry, With headquarters at Houston, have is- 
sued the first number of a monthly paper 
calied the Texas Tax Reformer. The paperis 
devoted maialy to reports of the meetings, 
explanations of the work being done through- 
out the state and arecord of expenditures 
made by the executive committee. There are 
now two traveling agents, J. E. McCormick 
and M. V. McMahan, under salary, who are 
going through the state starting the legisla- 
tive petition work and organizing branch 
clubs. Here is an extract from an article 
entitled “The Work,” which shows how the 
ball is kept rolling im the Lone Star state: 

Mr. David Russel! of Tyler county, who 
three months ago wrote us that he feared we 
Were preinature in attempting to circulate 


‘the tax reform petition, has completely cap- 


tured that county. He found one man in 
nearly every sub-alliance in the county to 
take charge of the petition, and over half the 
farmers in the county have already signed it. 
The reports from all portions of the state ure 
equally gratifying so far as they evince the 
the willingness of the great masses of the 
people to accept the single tax doctrine. 

In Houston the Harris county tax reform 
club holds public meetings the first and third 
Wednesday of each month, where objections 
to the single tax theory are answered. They 
advertise a challenge to debate with any- 
body who chooses io oppose the single tax 
idea. 


GICHIGAN POLITICS. 


A Single Tax Man Has a Geod Werd for 
the Demecrutic Nomiuce fer Geveruor. 
MasisTex, Aug. 30.—In Tue Sranparp of 

Aug. 25, you copy an article from the Grand 

Rapids, Mich., Workman, in which Mr. Burt, 

the democratic candidate for governor, is 

severely criticised. Now the truth is that Mr. 

Yapie was the first choice of free trade men; 

for he is a thinker, a man of the people, and a 

real leader, and, as I understand it, the hope 

is that he may go into congress (just where he 
is needed) in the place of Mr. Burrows, who 
is . man of words, absolutely devoid of ideas. 

Mr. Yaple refused to allow his name to be 

presented as that of u candidate for gov- 

ernor. The next chvice was Mr. Burt—by no 
means an ideal candidate—but we in Michi- 
gau areina muddie in politics. The union 
labor party is evidently the tool of the re- 
publican party—at least it is so with us in this 
region beyond all dispute—and to vote the 
union labor ticket is to vote for Governor 

Luce. Now Mr. Burt may not know much 

about the tariff question, but Governor Luce 

knows nothing about it, and is a thorough 

Bourbon. Mr. Burt may not go as far as we 

free traders, as Mr. Mills, or even as far as 

Mr. Cleveland goes, but he is on the road, and 

Defore this campaign is over he will be pushed 


a good deal further in the right direction than 
some of the machine men dream of. 

He was driven out of the republican party 
by the monkeyism of a man named Hoar, of 
whom you may possibly have heard, and he 
isin a fold that is much more in sympathy 
with free trade than he at first thought for. 
And no matter what he says or does, this elec- 
tion, national and state, is going to be pushed 
forward and carried on this free trade issue. 
The drift is away from the obscure ground of 
tariff tinkering into the open lighted plain of 
free trade.. We are not afraid of the words, 
and it is becoming so that others find that 
the words free trade don’t burn their lips. 
We caunot, therefore, divide our forces here 
—we must, in Michigan, pull together for our 
national and state ticket. Perhaps I ought 
not to say. Michigan, but rather this Manistee 
part of Michigan. And of this section I 
speak with confidence. We free trade men 
will work and vote for Mr. Cleveland, and 
will do the same for Mr. Burt. But this thing, 
mark you, is only the beginning of a great 
work. And our sign is that THE STanDakp in 
our section is working its way into a large 
and permanent place. Seed is being sown 
that will in time bring forth an hundred fold 
harvest. ALBERT WALKLEY. 


Earope aud America. 


NEw York, Aug. 29, 

Henry GeEorGE—Dear Sir: I am a mer- 
chant, and in the habit of taking little part in 
politics, but I wish to congratulate your 
speech in tke Cooper building, which I 
heard. "I admired your reasoning two years 
ago when, in Vienna, I read your campaign 
speeches, reproduced by European papers, 
andI am gladto see that you ure again ino 
the field for freeing your fellow citizens from 
the commercial slavery. 

According to my observation, there are 
several motives for the immigration into this 
country. 

First, the compulsory military service on 
the other side is driving away a great many 
people. To this fact may be ascribed a very 
great portion of our immigration from the 
continent of Europe. 

Next, is the difficulty of securing a piece of 
land. The smallest available spot of soil 
costs a great deal. In Austria and Germany 
there are still many estates belonging to 
aristocrats, Whose ownership is sanctified by 
laws, and which connot be sold, or attached, 
or divided. Prince Schwarzenberg owns 
about one-third of the whole territory of Bo- 
hemia, and the laborers working on his es- 
tates can never hope to secure a particle of 
that land for themselves. The absence 
of political freedom has also great 
influence in driving people out. of 
Europe when they are told that 
within a few days’ sail isa land where every 
man is as good as any other. This, however, 
is merely an illusion. Rich men are here 
More greedy and more powerful than on 
the other side, the authcrity of the govern- 
ment there checking them. 

These things ought to be made known here, 
and everybody should feel that the less taxes 
the happier the country and her people. In 
Europe they are studyiug the possibilities of 
reducing the taxes in order to prevent a final 
crash. But here there are many who don't 
want to see that with no taxes on their shoul- 
ders they will be mach better off than any 
other peopie in the world. Full free trade 
here means the downfall of monarchical Eu- 
rope With its absolute governments and the 
beginning of a new era in human history. 

F. FISCHER, 


As Bad ase Our Shoddy Clothing. 


Dr. George Hay of St. Louis recently an- 
alyzed some of the ordinary tin cans in se 
and found that the coating which covered the 
iron plate was composed of one-fifth tin and 
four-fifths lead. The material which should 
have been used ought to ke almost pure tin, 
say, 99 per cent. And this, says the’ Age of 
Steel, furnishes an explanation of “the numer- 
ous cases of poisoning which have resulted 
from using canned fruits, fish aud meats.” 


ts 


THE BEATING OF THE DRUNS. 


Two months of the educational process will 
produce a bountiful supply of knowledge and 
the habits of thought that it wall inspire will 
result ina revolution of opinion among the 
laboring people of the country that will bring 
about @ beneiizial change in our fiscal policy. 
—[{Wichita Daily Beacon. 

One of the principal points Congressman 
McKinley made in his Georgia speech ia op- 
position to placing raw materiais on the free 
list was toat therc was no need of it, because 
the present tari! law offers a rebate of at 
least nine-tenths of the duty on material 
manufactured into goods for export. Why 
should goods manufactured for saie to for- 
eigners be taxed lightly and those manufact- 
ured for the home market be taxed heavily, 
aud in this way be mude more costly? The 
tax is plainiy for the sole benefit of the manu- 
facturers wand the inherent favoritism and in- 
justice of the present tariff laws become 
mnanifest at every turn.—{St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 

The highest indorsement that can be given 
tothe democratic policy of tarif reform is 
the asserticn of its opponents that it “will 
make this country a free trade land within 
twenty years.” The necessity of raising an 
enormous revenue will render this impossible. 
But the prediction that a little reduction will 
work so well that the people wili vote for 
more at every coucressional election for the 
next tweuty years is a confession of the 
soundness of the policy which was unlooked 
for in its encmies.—[New York World. 

We do not care the snap of our finger for 
either of the old parties, and we would not 
turn our hand over for the difference between 
them any further than that the democratic 
party by the Mills bill aud the St. Louis plat- 
form, favor such a reduction in our present 
turiff system as we believe will benefit: our 
working people, and for that reason, and that 
ulcne, we favor the democratic party that 
far, but no further. We are absclute, out 
and out free traders and the demccratic 
party are only tariff reformers to the extent 
of reducing the tariff duties.—[Dayton, Ohio, 
Workman. 

The result of this campaign will enable us 
to compare the effect of Burchard’s rum, 
Romanism and rebellion with Blaine’s tariff 
taffy, trustism and trunks.—{St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

What the people of this country want, and 
what they will have, is freedom—freedom in 
Merything. Free commodities, whether im- 
ported or home made. We want to throw 
off the burden of tariff, open the flood gates 
of commerce and give the poor man a chance. 
—[Fannin County, Tex., Farmers’ Review 

There are two far reaching evils resulting 
from protection. (1) It compels the people to 
pay under color of national taxation at least 
four times as much as the treasury ever re- 
ceives in actual tariff taxis; (2) the absolute 
loss of foreign markets to home producers to 
the same extent that the home market is re- 
fused to foreign producers.—[Memphis Ap- 
peal. 

The protective tariff is onlv one link in the 
system of robbery built up by the republican 
party, and it is to the manufacturing interest 
what the national banking law is to the money 
power. To the people, however, it is death. 
—[{Lauderdale County, Tenn., Enterprise. 

Absolute freedom of trade and of the whole 
economic life, unrestricted exchange of goods, 
are the conditions which will lead almost in- 
evitably to every other advance, and bring 
about a condition of universal peace and wel- 
fare.—[Staten Island Post (German). 
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CLEVELAND AND HILL. 


STILL MORE INTERVIEWS WITH SINGLE 
TAX MEN. 


Opinions from All Parts ef the State—A 
Universal Cry for Cleveland and Free 
Trade—Semo Disagreement About Hill, 
but the Great Mass of Opinion Bitterly 
Agaiust Him. 


Following is athird installment of inter- 
views with men earnest in the single tax 
movement. While most of them exvress the 
opinions of men residing in New York and 
Brooklyn, there are a sufficient number from 
other parts of the state to give an idea of 
the situation elsewhere: 


FIRST A REPUBLICAN, THEN A MUGWUMP, NOW 
A SINGLE TAX MAN. 

Herman G. Loew, 190 Monroe street.—‘“Pre- 
vious to 188! I was a republican. In that 
year I voted with the mugwumps for Grover 
Cleveland. This year I sha!l vote for him 
again because of the ability and courage he 
has displayed during his adminstration, and 
because he has committed his party to the 
discussion and adoption of a principle the 
logical outcome of: which, in my opinion, will 
be the adoption of the single tax theory. I 
am an absolute free trader and single tax 
man, and as such will do my utmost to secure 
the election of Mr. Cleveland. When Henry 
George first announced in his paper that he 
would support the democratic nominee for 
the presidency, there was, of course, great 
excitement among the rank and file of the 
united labor party, and had a vote been 
taken thenI feel sure that three-fourths of 
the party would have voted against Cleve- 
land or any other nominee; but as the cam- 
paign progresses, and especially since the 
single tax men of this city have taken such a 
determined stand for Cleveland, I feel con- 
fideni that fully one-half of that three-fourths 
will be won over. If electoral reform is 
made an issue in the state campaign I believe 
it will defeat Hill or any other candidate 
who opposes it. I will not vote for him if he 
is renominated.” 

CLEVELAND REPRESENTS PROGRESS. 


A. J. Steers, 39 Nassau street.—“I have al- 
ways been a democrat in belief, and voted 
the democratic ticket in 1884. This year I 
shali vote for Cleveland because he repre- 
sents reform in the tariff, and, to my mind, 
progress and better conditions in the country. 
Unless my reason deceives me, the majority 
of George’s 73,000 secretary of state vote will 
this year vote with the democrats, and nod 
over 40 per cent cau be counted for Harrison, 
if indeed somany. Common sense is gaining 
ground, and protection, so-called, is losing 
fast, but I think but few of tke tariff reform 
democrats understund or fully realize the 
effect of the abolition of tariff and the conse- 
quent imposition of direct taxation for the 
support of government. Electoral reform, 
except among repubiican mugwumps, is at 
present quiet and little spoken of, but a deep 
feeling against Hill on this score exists, and if 
he is renominuated will elect his opponent. I 
will vote against him,” ot 
VOTED FOR BLAINE iN 1884, EUT KNOWS BETTER 

Now. 

William J. McGrane, 337 East. Fourteenth 
strect.—‘‘I voted in 1884 for Jumes G. Blaine. 
This year I will vote for Grover Cleveiand. His 
messace, though he may not know or intend 
it, is the bugle blast of our single tax battle. In 
talking witb men in my trade and in others 1 
find protection takes hold at first, but as dis- 
cussion goes on their faith weakens. It was 
agignificant sight on the evening of the re- 
publican parade and on the evening after 
Biaine’s speech, to see the groups of men, 
young and old, discussiug the question of 
taxation. With the excepticn of the most 
corrupt politicians and their heelers, the feel- 
ing isin favor of electoral reform. As to 
union workingmen, they are beziuning to see 
ube difference between a true referm and 
Gemagogism.  Hill’s veto of this bill wiil 
certainly defeat him. I will not vote for him.” 

ANOTHER BLAINE MAN FOR FREE TRADE. 


James Cassid?', 395 Lexington avenue.—“In 
1884 L voted for James G. Blaine, but shall 
vote for Grover Cieveland this year. In my 
judgment three-quarters of the men who 
voted for Henry George in 1887 will this year 
vote for Cleveiang. lam sure free trade is 
gaining instead of this sham protection.” 

FREE TRADE THE HANDSAID OF TUE SINGLE 
TAX. ed 

William C. Herald, corner Worth street and 
Park row.—“T did not vote in 1884. Iwill 
vote for Grover Cleveland this vear. His 
stand in relation to tariff reform tends to- 
ward absolute free trade, and free trad? is 
the handmaid to the sinsle tax. All whom I 
have interviewed favor Cleveiand. Iwill not 
vote for Hill.” 2 
HAS LEARNT WISDOM THROUGH “THE STAND- 

"ALD." a 

Otto W. Baker, SO Washington square.—'I 
voted for B. Butler ‘believing. then that he 
stood for the masses. Iwill vote this fall for 
Cleveland and Thurman, for the reason that 
I see as Henry George has taught me 
through THE STanDARD. I think free trade 
is gaining, and with it the single tax. I will 
not vote for Hill.” 

A GREENBACKER’S GOOD REASONS. 


M. Battle, 1,791 Lexington avenue.—‘‘In 18$4 
I cast my first vote fc > Benjamin F. Butler be- 
cause of my sympathy with the greenback- 
labor movement; because he represented the 
reform element in our politics, and because, 
at that time, Thad not teen educated to the 
fallacy of vcting fora third party candidate 
as the best means to bring about a great re- 
form. I believed in the old ficticn, thata 
vote fer principle was not lost, even though 
it was cast for an electoral ticket that wuld 
not be elected. This year I shall vote for 
Grover Cleveland for other and more sub- 
stantial reasons. Iam convinced that a re- 
form such as ours can be brought about only 
in the usual American way, by the enlighten- 
meut of voters by gradual steps. It cannot 
be done all at once. Voting for third party 
candidates will not, at the present, advance 
our snovement. The democratic party is now 
committed to a policy that will eventually 
lead it to-the abolition of all tariffs and leave 
it no other alternative than the adopiton of 
the tax on land values. It is traveling the 
only road by which it is customary for Ameri- 
cans to reach their highest political aspira- 
tions. Ishould not go off on some bypath, 
but should adopt the wiser course of keeping 
up with the procession and urge it on further, 
should it be disposed to stop on the road to 
absolute freedom. I do not care so much for 
the election of Grover Cleveland, although he 
has made a good president, as I do for the 
good results that will come from a discussicn 
of the reduction of the tariff, and that this 
country shall not go before the world as an 
upholder of so-called protection. It was said 
the George vote in the ’86 election was com- 

sed of two-thirds democratic and one-: 
third republican. The ’87 election lessened 
the democratic proportion, but did not ma.- 
terially the republican, so that it stood about 
fifty per cent democratic, forty per cent re- 
publican and ten percent of these who will 
vote for a reform party no matter what it is. 
Now, I believe that Cleveland will get seventy- 
five per cent of the 1887 George vote, ten per 
cent will gc with Belva or the gentleman from 
Chicago, and the other fifteen per cent to 
Harrison and protection. At present it ap- 


i 


pears as if neither free trade nor protection is: 
gaining—but we are silencing the protection- 
ists’ batteries. If the democratic party will 
only keep up a quick succession of ‘no apology’ 
blows, just before the 6th of November, when 


. the protectionists will have to come to their 


senses, there will taxe pluce a stampede that 

will carry Cleveland in on a tidal wave.- 

Many of the stampeders will pass the tariff 

reduction camp and will find themselves in 

the single tax and free trade camp. Electoral 
reform has the approval of all honest citizens, 
and only the opposition of those dyed-iu-the- 
wool democrats who would not approve of 
anything that their political masters do not 
want. It will affect Hills vote to the extent 
of 55,000 votes—that isif all the George demo- 
crats will vote against him. Will I vote for 

Hill if he is renominated! You can print my 

answer, No! in the largest type you have.” 

WILL CAST HIS FIRST VOTE FOR FREE TRADE. 
Samuel Cohen, 94 East Broadway.—"“I shall. 

this year cast my first presidential vote. It 

will go for Grover Cleveland because. his 
pFarty’s platform proposes a reduction of 
taxes on products, thereby leading to the: 
final abolition of all taxes on the products of | 
labor and the placing of them on land values. 

All of those that {£ know who voted for 

George in 1887 will vote for Cleveland this 

year. Free trade is gaining, and the discus- 

sion now going on is tending to enliehten 
people on the single tax question. I will do 
allin my power to defeat Hill if he. is re- 
nominated.” = : : 
WINNING VOTES FOR CLEVELAND. = 

G. W. Everett, 11 East Tenth street.— I 
cast my {rst democratic vote for president in 
188s. This year I will vote for Cleveland 
because of his tariff reform ideas. Ido not 
know of any George men who will cast their 
votes for Harrison. Iamin with a erewd of 
protectionists and they will not listen to any 
of the George theories, but I have got some 
of them to admit that freedom is what labor 
Wants, and they will vote for Cleveiand. 
Will vote for the candidate for governor 
whose policy is the best tor the majority. 
He need not necessarily be a politician.” 

A PROHIBITIONIST FALLS INTO LINE. 

C. B. Cooper, 510 East Twentieth street.— 
“I voted for St. John and prohibition in 18S+. 
This year I can vote for Cleveland, for I be-. 
lieve freer trade will eventually lead to abso- 
lute free trade, and that to a tax on land 
values. Ali with whom I am personally ac- 
quainted save one, who voted for George 
and the Syracuse platform. last year, vote 
for Cleveland this year. From my standpoint 
I cannot see that free trade is growing except 
in connection with the single tax idea; the cry 
protection and free whisky has a powerful 
hold on some of the cranks I know. Among 
the intelligent classes the electoral reform bill. 
is considered a wise measure and by far the 
largest number of expressions I have heard 
have been in its favor. I will vote for no man 
who opposes such a bill. I- consider it of the 
greatest iniportance to the success «:f the free: 
trade and siugle tax party; we cc. .uct Wino - 
without it. I-consider it even of moreimport- 
ance thun a victory in favor of freer trade.” . 
WILL VOTE FOR CLEVELAND AND. AGAINST 

HILL. - Ste ee eran 

Daniel Day, 2,375 Eighth avenue.—‘In 1884 I 
was not of age and unable to vote. In the 
meantime I picked up “Progress and Pover- 
ty,” and becoming imbued with its principles, 
I cast my first vote in 1886 for Henry George, 
because his election teuded to bring the single 
tax idea into discussion. [amstill fighting on 
that line and therefore will vote for Cleveland 
and Thurman, as tariif reform will lead to free 
trade and free trade tothe single tax on land 
values. The free trade side is gaining in the 
discussion going on in small assemblages, 
where each man hus something to say. Tariff 
reformers do not now look upon George men 
as crauks and will listen to their idea of put- 
tinge taxes Where they belong—on land values. 
I willvote against Hilf”. > eee 
ONE OF THE FOLD, AND CAN'T BE TALKED OUT 

OF It. — eee 

M. J. Dowd, 152 West 124th street.—“TI voted 
for Cieveland in 1884. Since the united labor 
party started I have been one of the fold and 
cannot be talked cut. of it. I will support 
Cleveiand and Thurman in the coming elec- 
tion, but as regards the candidates for other 
offices L will vote with the party. to which I 
belong. Judging from the expressions of my 
acquaintances, Cleveland will get by far the 
most of the 1887 George vote. I find a great } 
many men in both the old parties who are in 
favor of the Australiaa system of voting, or 
some system that would prevent bribery and 
corruption at elections. Among my acquaint- 
ances I do not know of any who are in favor 
ot Hill, I for one will not vote for him.” 

HIS FIRST PROSIDENTIAL. VOTE GOES FOR 
FREE TRADE. TE 
Michael Carroil, 203 First. avenne.— This. 

year I shall cast my. first. presidential vote, 

which shall go: fer Cleveland and Thurman, | 
on the ground that any step toward tariff 
reduction tends town he abolition of all. 
taxes on the producs c smebothe flak 
transfer of ‘such. tax | 


my main cbject i 


that the re-election © 

ever dispel the degra¢ 

minds of workingine 

by. a- protective tariff, 

clear the ground fora mez TOU: 

sion of our principles. He who really ge: 

to advance our cause, and is wedded to it. 
rather than to party, will not miss the oppor- 
tunity presented in this campaien. Ib is a. 
chauuce worth the waiting of a lifetime. For 
I find in every discussion that: when a man. 


has beea convinced of the fallacies cf protec- - 


tion, he is immediately. inclined to the sinwle |} 
tax idea. I have never yet found cue who 


lo sizy: at-home.” 


that such people as regarded. the electora 
reform bill as a step in the direction of 
enabling the people to manage their own 
fairs independent of the politician and w 
heeier, are open in their denunciation of 
in vetoing it, and will certainly not vote 
him. The man is simply a dis¢race to 
state of’ New York and not fit to hold t 
office of dourkeeperin the Albanytegislature 
No, I shall not vote for-him, notif the repub- 
licaus take aman out of Ludlow strect-jai 
to run avainst him.” A a Sete SE Re 
ALWAYS A DEMOCRAT, AND NOW A SINGLE | 
we TAX MAN. _ ere cca 
James. L. Broune, 1,267 Broadway.—'Hav- 
ing always been-a° democrat I voted for. 
Cieveland in iss4. TF shall vote for Cleveland — 
this year, not because he isa democrat, but. 
because [am now 2. single tax man, and be- 
lieve that the success of the democratic part 
upon the tariff issue in. this canvass will-ulti 
mately produce free trade, and that the sam 
sentiment which declares for free trade w I 
declure for free land or for the single taz 
idea. So far I have not met with any one 
who voted for Mr. George last year, who wil 
not vote for Cleveland, and have only hear 
of two such persons who intend voting for: | 
Harrison. I think that at least 70 percent of 
tha& vote will go to Cleveland. It is quita 


surprising to see the amount of interest mane 


fested in the tariff question. ‘ The almost 
invariable tendency is toward tariff reform. — 
‘While many of these persons decry free trade 

they use very good: free trade argument: é. 
Wherever the discussion of the:tariff question . 
is iatelligently waged the man who sits quict- 

ly -by will hear many areuments. by the 
friends of tariff reform which are directly in — 
line. with tke single tax philosophy, and in 


-T™any instances those who a year ago de- 


nounced the free land doctrine now becin to 


see and even admit that Henry George is’ 


right. I shall not vote for Hill upon: the: - 

ground of his veto ofthe electoral reform — 

measure.” ar See ge 

A COLLECTOR AT ANTI-POVERTY MEETINGS — 

TESTIFIES. OF ge 

A. E. Schmidt, 224 East Twelfth street.—'E 
do not see how single tax men can doa 


thing better this fall than support Cleveland; 


and that seems to be the feeling of the 
majority of my friends who voted: for Henr 


-George in 1SS7.. Having been collnctor at the 


aati-poverty meetings I made the acquaint 
ance of a good many,.and I can with safet. 
say that about seventy-five per cent of them 
will vote for Cleveland. Only three will vote 
for Harrison, the rest go to the. united Jabor 
party. In the present tariff..discussion free 
trade seems to be gaining. I know men 
three months ago. didn’t care to mention. the 
words ‘free trade,’ but now admit that fre 
trade wouldn’t hurt the country. Thefree 
trude bugaboo seems to have lost its he 

I come in contact with workingmen 
tinuously, asI am one myself, and can only 
say that protection has lost its streneth and 
is regarded-as a humbug. Electoral reform 


is well spoken of by democrats and repu 
‘cans alike... Hill will lose all the votes of t 


single tax men I know, if he should run again. 
FROM THE EX-SECRETARY, FOURTH ASSEMB 
DISTRICT, UNITED LABOR PARTY. _ 
Morris Van Veen, #67 Grand. street. 


“first vote wae cast for Henry George 
-mayoralty contest of 1886. This year I wil 


my.vote for Grover Cleveland because I be 
lieve In the total abctition of all tz z 


products of labor and the transfer of the 
to those values which are created: by increase 


of population, otherwise 


2s. 
values; and though Mr. Clevelan 1e 


-gofarlam content to go with 
_jJourney’s end, and then to push 


alone. Having aumercus democratic fri 
and having adyecated-for the past tt 
be abolition of all taxation on the prod 


of labor, I would be placed in avery awk 


‘position were I to vote any other tcket afte 
showing them that protective tariffs. 
form were. restrictive measures. 


in th 
duction of wealth. Iwas. for some tim 


retary of the Fourth assembly district, unit+ 
‘labor party, and I recentiy madean examina. 


tion as. to how the seventy heretofore activ 
members stood. Ten will vote for Harriso 
twenty to. twenty-five for Cowdrev. th 
nominee of the united labor party, and tl 


remainder will vote for Grover Cleveland. In 


the discussion of the tariff question the fr 
trade issue is rapidly pushing itself to the 
front, and the stigma which aitached itself to 
anyoue wno in former yearshad the hardihood. 
to proclaiin himself as such is. rapidly losice 
itself.in the great conversion which is coins 
on. In my taiks with individuals I have y 
to. find one who, after-having the. question vo 
electcral reform intelligently aud plaink 
stuted, was.opposed:to s2id measure. Eich 
members of our family would have undeubt 
ediv voted for Hill had he signed the electoral 
reform bill. They will. now vote for ar 
publican governor. Will I vote for him. Yes 

BLAINE IN 'S4; CLEVELAND IN ‘SS. | 
- Jokn P. Young, 24 Manhattan street 

for Blaine in%si, but will vote for Cleve 

the coming election. Among my ac 

tances who voted for George ful 

per. cent will support Cleveland; none are 


is not de 


PAPE n 2s 


WILL VOTE FOR C 


John He to ,BISE: 


would fall into that illogical attitude of stcp-.| / 


ping short after taking off some of the tari. 
But I dad it absolutely necessary to arcve on 


radical grounds in order to convince him. | 
Timid democrats may do Weil to bear that in: 


mind. I was in favor of protection up ts: 
within a few weeks ago, but‘Iavas not: con- 
vinced of its fallacies by the arguments of 
the democratic speakers, still less of the 
public press. Free trade is gaining, but it. 
has the disadvantage of havine: more ‘ground. 
to cover, and the time is fast flying. As a’ 
working inan I know. the sentiment of my 
fellows, which on every hand is dread super- 
stition. As for the George vcte of lust year, 
I know of sixteen menu who will vote -for 
Cieveland and single tas, and wright around 
me in all twenty-one men who. will: vote 
against Harrison. [tis plain that Hil! cannot 
be re-elected; every mauoft my acquaintance 
is against him. If the republicau nominee 
stands for electoral reform he will carry this 
state.” 
IS A FREE TRADER, AND THEREFORE SUPPORT 
CLEVELAND. = 
Sol. Levy, East Eighty-sixth street-— 
“This is my first vote and it will be cast for 
Grover Cleveland. Why?! Because I am a- 
free trader, and Iam a free trader because I 
believe that freedom is stronger thua op- 
pression; because I believe in equal rights. 
Though I cannot vcte for free trade and 
equal rights, yet Ican vote against protec- 
tion and special privileges. As but few peo- 
ple understand the full meaning of free trade 
it is difficult to say whether it is gaining 
among the peopleornot. There cun, however, 
be no doubt that protection, such as is ad- 
vocated by the republican party, is Icsing its 
hold on the masses. Were thedemocratic 
politicians as honest in their purpose as their 
leader, as fearless in the advocacy of reform 
as he, I am convinced that the free trade- 
principle would score a great victory in the 
coming election. Asa means of spreading 
the light of the single tax doctrine, this fight 
is of incalculable advantage. 1 have found 


oot 


Und & 


-. Charles Moser, 


: enrollment of single tax men has com 
noue too soon. It is a ground work upor 
which much good may be done.” eee. 

- WILL WORK HARD TO DEFEAT HILL. 
‘340 East. Sixth’ street-— 
“Grover Cleveland got my vote four year. 
aro and will get it this year because he has 
brought up a discussion of free trade through- 
cub the United States. All the George voters: 
Dhave .come-in contact with. will. vote ‘for 

sleveland.. Free trade is winning convert 

an’ it brings the single tax into discussion. 
whenever Il am around. Electoral reform 
has many. friends. Governor Hill will be. 


sudly left if reauminated. Iwill work hard __ 


to defeat hin.” : 
DEMOCRATS WHO WILL NOT VOTE FOR HILL. 
R. T. Malone, 204 East Broadway.—‘T voted. 


for Cleveland in St, and shall do so again _ 


this year because he has taken a step. on the 
road to freedom which if followed tothe end 
will Jead to the goal that single tax men de-- 


sire toreach. Most of the men whomI come. 


du contact with have given the tariff question _ 
very little thought and can give no good rea- 
‘Sous for belonging to either party, but are so. 


prejudiced thas they will not break away 


from their party. Many, of them, however, | 


‘Rive way to free trade arguments. I find in _ 
must discussions on the tariff the sincle tax 


idea commmeauds considerable attention. The 
feeling for electoral reform is very general. . 
IL know several democrats who will net vote. 
for HL? ee 


sonif they are 
ers right, 


HYP SSA REPAR W 


go farther than he first intended. Wiil I vote 


Hill! Not by a jugful.” 
WiLl, VOTE FOR CLEVELAND AND WORK 
AGAINST HILL. 
& & Dorrance, 17 West Forty-sccond street. 


| =I voted last year for Cleveland, although 


before that I generally voted tbe republican 
ticket. I will vote for him again because I 
Grmiy believe it is for the interests of the 
entire country that he be re elected, as he 
ises to carry cut a thorough reform 
policy. I belicve that the “protective” policy 
of the republicans is a great curse to the pros- 
perity of this country. I believe that ninety 
per ceat of those who voted for George in 
1987 will vote for Cleveland, and for Harrison 
about five per cent. Free trade is working 
along very favorably. There is a growing 
desire forelectora) reform, and much dissatis- 
faction was caused by Hill’s veto of the bill 
for that reform by the last lezisiature. 
. Be is rcnominated he will be cut by a large 
Majority of the laboring class, and by many 
of the better class of democrats who voted 
for him before. Will I vote for him! Indeed 
Twill not; but’ will work all I can to turn 
others against him.” 


THANKS TO “THE STANDARD,” HE HAS SEEN 
THE LIGHT. 

William C. Spahr, 163 Essex street.—‘1 
woted for Blaine in 18S4, but will vote for 
Grover Cleveland this year because J] am a 
free trader. I was born and brought up as a 
Yepublican and protectionist, but, thanks to 
Tnx Sraxparp, I have seen the light and in- 
tend to spread it as best Ican. I find that 
about seven-eichths of my acquaintances will 
vote for Cleveland and the other eighth is 
divided between Harrison and Cowdrey. 
Free trade is gaining, and the single tax is 
also, as the best argument is made from tie 


latter standpoint. You capnot argue for free 
trade unicss vou bring in the single tax doc- 
tine. Electoral reform is favored by almost 
every voter that I meet, except the political 
heeicrs. The former wiil vote against Hill 
and the jutter for him. No, I will not vote 
for Hill, but will, ou the coatrary, do all I 
can to defeat him.” 


WILL SUPPORT EITHER HILL SOR WARNER 
MILLER. 


Jesse A. Healy, 275 Ninth avenue.—“I voted 
for Grover Cleveland in 1884 I sball cast 
wny vote for kim agaia this year, because I 
believe that his policy of tax reduction, as 
embodied in his message to congress, is a 
sincere expression of his desire to relieve the 
people of au unjust and burdensome tuxation, 
which will ultimately be the means of bring- 
ang forward the single tax. As far asI can 
wBsceriuin at least two-thirds of the George 
Voters of 1887 will vote for Cleveland. By 
Wetoing ibe electoral reform bill I think Gav- 
ernor Hill has lest a great many votes, Not- 
withstanding this, I believe he will be re- 
mominzted and re-elected. I could not con- 
Sistently vote for a man who opposed a 
measure to reform the present corrupt system 
«ft voting. Nor shail I vote for his opponent, 


Warner Miller, whcse only qualification, from 


B party standpoint. is his immense wealth.” 


 @ PARTISAN IN 1884, BUT NOW a SINGLE TAX 


MAN. 
James W. Healy, 309 West 27th street.—“I 
woted for Cleveland in 184. I intend voting 
for bim again this yeur, but for entirely dif- 
ferent reasons. In 1884 I voted as a demo- 
cratic partisan. Since then 1 have learned to 
eare very iittle for ether politicians or par- 
ties, except as means to an end. Believing 
iu the single tax and free trade, I shall sup- 
port Cievelucd ard tariif reform this year, as 
&@ step in the direction of their ultimate adop- 
tion. Aad I tinus that the main portion cf 
those who voted for Henry George in 1887 
will also support the democratic nomisces. 
The question of free trade is slowly but surely 
gaiving ground. This I know from tke fact 
that pleaty of these who at first were loud in 
their advocacy of a protective tarilf, have 
Yately siguitied their intention of voting 
a@gaiast it. The majority of voters with 
whom I kave conversed, are loud in their 
condemnation cf Goversor Hill’s action in 
wetoiug the electoral reform bill, and in my 
humble opinivn it will cest him many thou- 
@auds of voes. I would not vcie for him 
under any consideration as I regard him as a 
‘professional politician’ and a man of very 
Little principie.” 


DEMOCRATIC VOTERS WILL SCRATCH HILL 


Frederick C. Leubuscher,35 West i8lst street. 
—“‘I voted icr Cleveland in 1584, and I will 
vote for him this November because thus oniy 
cen I give practical concrete expression to 
the truth that is within me, and for which I 
voted in 1856 and 1887. I should judge that 
of the George vote of 1887 the large major ity 
wil go for Cleveiand. Free trade without a 
doubt is gainiag, aud the new converts, with 
the enthusiasm of their kind, are more likely 
to yo to the bottom of the question than old 
time free traders. To my own kuaowledge 
the pumber of boua fide single tax men has 
largely increased since Cleveland’s renomiua- 
tion. The feeliug in favor cf eiectural re- 
form is more widespread than the politicians 
believe it to be: and I think the demucratic 
voters cast aguinst Hil! on this state issue wil! 
more than offset the additioual vutes he will 
receive from the liquor dealers. I will not 
wove for him.” 

FULL’S BLUNDER WILL HURT EI 

Jose Sirvent, 50 Eighth avenue —“I was 
Mota citizen in 1s8i, but I now have a vote, 
zad will cast it for Cleveland on account of 
his tariff reduction policy. I think he will 
Feceive over sixty percent of the vores cast 
fer Henry George in 1887, and Harrison pus- 
sibiy ten per ceut. The olunder of Hill in 
wetoing the electoral reform bill will not 
only hurt bim, if reuoniaated, but will tell 
Strongly against the demvcratic party of tais 
State. An octive, intelligent movement 
ehould be started to teur Hil! to smithereens.” 


“THE STANDARD” CONVERTS THE. 


John FP. Davis, 424 East 122d street.—“I 
‘voted for Cleveland in 1834. Ishall vcte for 
him tbis vear because of his steriing political 
honesty and cuurzge, especialiy exemplified 
in forcing upon his party the issue of tariff 
reform. I observe 2a weakening of protec- 
tionism all alung the liue. By presenting 
THE STaANDAED or any of Henry George's 
writings Ido not fiad it hard to make con- 
Weris to the single lax idea among people 
who are iu the habit of thinking. Tatu heartily 
in favor of electoral reform, and would not 
wote for Hill under any circumstances. I] 
bave always voted the republican ticket, 
trom Fremont’s nomination tor president in 
1856 down te Cleveiaad’s election for guver- 
nor. Now [rejoice iu being an independent 
infavor of the single .tax, electoral reform 


pnd workingmen’s rights.” ; 


From BGreekiys. 
QYOTHER BLAINE MAN FOR CLEVELAND AND 
4GALNET HILL. , 
Aug. Wolff, 217 Fourteenth street, South 


- Brooklyn.—‘Jaines G. Blaine received my 
~ wote in 188i. I shall vote for Grover Cleve- 
| dund this election for, as a single tax man, I 


am in favor of the abolition of ail taxes suave 


‘the one cn land values, and now that the 


democratic party is guing in our direction lt 
shali give at all the support I can. When we 
bave gota tariff for revenue only it wili be 
an casy matter for us to tear the last of the 
Chiucse wall down. Half the vote cast for 
George last year will go to Cleveland, the 
ether half to Harrison. The majority of 
voters of both parties in my neighburliocd are 
in favor of electoral refurm, and 1 think the 
eandidate for governor who favors it will 
gain many votes. I will not trust Hill a 
escond tine, no water what be may promise.” 


THE 


FOR FREE TRADE AND ELECTORAL REFORM. 

Charles M. Skinner, journalist.—“I voted in 
1884 for Blaine. This vear I will vote for 
Cleveland because I want to see free—or at 
least frecr—trade. I imagine thata decided 
majority of the last year George voters will 
vote for Cleveland, not because of any loyal- 
ty to the man, but because in this campaigu a 
principle is involved. There is an unques- 
tioned demand for electoral reform, and if 
only the best class of people could be com- 
pelled or induced to do their duty we should 
be rid ina day of thieves, rings, bosses and 
baruacies. I can not vote for a mun like 
Hiil for any cflice. It isa public calamity to 
have a creature like that in power.” ; 

4 BUTLER MAN FOR CLEVELAND AND AGAINST 
HILL. 

John F. Lutterell, 483 Park avenue.—‘1 
voted for Benjamin F. Butler in 1884. I shall 
take great pleasure this fall in voting for 
Grover Cleveland, as every consistent be- 
liever in the single tax should. Among the 
members of our Ward association (Seventh 
ward united labor party of Kings county) 
I find that over four-fifths will support Cleve- 
land. Among my shopmates protection bas 
slightly the best of it at present, owing 
chiefly to the false position taken by some of 
the so-called demucratic organs. Bur 
wherever a man has been led into a study of 
the question from a singie tax standpoint we 
get hiut. It appears to me that democrats and 
republicans alike are anxious for electoral re- 
form. I will not vote for Hill.” 

FREE TRADE GAINING—HILL WILL BE CUT. 

Antonio Bastida, 82 Livingston street.— 
“Did not vote in 1854. I snall vote for Cleve- 
land this year for the reason thet I don’t be- 
lieve iu protection The tree trade side in the 
contest is gaining, where free traders are 
making any tight. Hich protectionists become 
absolute free traders aud don’t go back again. 
There is a strong feeling in favor of electoral 
reform. Gill, if renominated, will probably 
be scratched larcely. No; I won't vote for 
Hill. It looksto me at present as if the demo- 
cratic party intended to jet the election go 
by default. Their cowardly policy, if per- 
sisted in, will give the prutectionist party a 
victory.” 

AN ABSOLUTE FREE TRADER, WITH NO USE 
FOR HILL. 

A. Van Dyke, 228 DeGraw street.—‘“T voted 
in 1884 for Cleveland. I shall vote for Cleve- 
land this November because I am an absolute 
free trader, and Cleveland has taken the first 
step io the right direction. I have not less 
than eight personal fricnds who voted for 
Biaine in 1884 who this year will vote for 
Cleveland. Thev have not become demccrats, 
but absolute single tux free traders. They are, 
with two exceptions, mechanics and wage 
workers. They report further gains. I push 
the single tax idea on every occasion. Cleve- 
land is gaining steadily among those I meet. 
Practically all whom I know will vote against 
Hill, The demand for electoral reform is 
general. I shall vote against Hiil if he is 
nominated.” 

CLEVELAND, BUT NOT HILL. 

John Paul Nordgren, 162 Twelfth street.— 
“JT would have voted for Blaine in 18Si had I 
not moved prior toelection day. This year 
Cieveland wil! get my vote because he is tak- 
ing a step toward the abolition of taxes on 
labor and its products. About two-thirds of 
the votes cast for George last vear will be 
cast for Cleveland this year. Free trade is 


| pushing ahead, and the single tax is having a 


very potent influence in this discussion. Hili’s 
ebances of election in case he is renominated 
are very Slim. I shail not vote for Hill or 
anyore else who is oppcsed to electoral re- 
form.” 
THINKS HILL WILL BE DEFEATED. 

Michael J. Hurley, 235 Fifteenth street.—‘I 
had no vote in 1SS4, but I have this vear, and 
it will be cast for Cleveland on account of 
his free trade ideas. Qae-balf of the voters 
for George last year will vote for Cleveland 
this year; one-fourth for protectionist Harri- 
son and one-fourth for Cowdrey. The one- 
fourth for Cowdrey will count for Cleveland, 
for if the united labor party did not nominate 
Cowdrey, they would vote for Harrison. 
Protection ideas are growing on account ef 
the cowardice of the demveratic party. I 
think Hili will be defeated if nominated. I 
Wil not vote for him.” 

FOR CLEVELAND AND FREE TRADE. 


"itiam IcKenna, 60 Lewis  street.— 
“Cleveland received my vote in 1884, and he 
will receive it this year because lam a free 
trader. Free trade is gaining without ques- 
tion. I never kuew a free trader who be- 
came a protectionist, but I have known many 
protecticnists who have become free traders. 
Even if Cieveiand is defeated I think the re- 
sult of the campaign will be to advance the 
cause of free trade, though the questiun I 
have keard Giscussed is sinply whether the 
protective tariff has accemplished its pre- 
tended object to raise wages. I think the 
majority of Voters not already free traders 
will gev little beyond the solution of this 
particular quesiion inthis cainpaign. Electoral 
reform has been regurded with favor oy every 
ene whomIT knew to whem it has been ex- 
plained. Hiil’s record in this regard will hurt 
him, but I do not think there is sufficient in- 
dependence of party ties as yet to insure his 
defeat should he be renuminated. I know 
half a dozen peuple who vuted for him last 
time who wii not this yeer. I voted for him 
last term, but I will pot vote for him again.” 


OF COURSE HE WON'T VOTE FOR HILL. 


Peier J. Constant, 724 Prospect place.—*I 
voted for Cleveland as a mug wump in 1884, and 
shall vote for hitn this vear. Itseems to meas 
a single tax man that there is uo other way to 
Voie, as the democratic party is going our 
way, and I think it the duty of every singie 
tax man to make tuis victory as complete us 
possible. The greuter that victory the easier 
it will be to compleve our work and show them 
that any tax ou the product of labor is wrong. 
There is no doubt in my mind that free trade 
is gaining ground every day, and 1 find that 
ounce you get @ men to admit that free trade 
is right, it is easy work tou make a single tax 
man of him. I think his veto of the electoral 
reform bill will defeat Hill, Of course I 
won't vote for him.” 

“PROGRESS AND POVERTY” BROUGHT HIM 
OVER FROM BLAINE. 

Andrew Valentine, 17i Norman avenue, 
Greenpoint.—‘“‘I voted the Blaine ticket in 
1884, and would probably be shouting for the 
same party now ii I had never read *‘Progress 
aud Poverty” and Henry George's other 
works. My intention now is to vote for 
Cleveland, unless be should follow the cowara- 
ly course of the denmwcratic leaders since bis 
nomination and endeavor in his letter of ac- 
ceptance to show to the country that he does 
not want free trade, but is just as good a 
protectionist as his opponent. In this ward 
about one-baif who voted for Henry George 
last year, or nearly every man that really 
believes in the single tax, will vote for Cleve- 
land. Free trade and the single tax idea are 
bot) certainly gaining, though siowly. There 
is not much interest manifested at present in 
regard to electoral refurm. I will not vote 
for Hill if he is renominated.” 


THE PATHS THAT ENDS IN THE MAIN ROAD TO 
FREEDOM. 


Herman R. Simpson, 1,005 Lafayette ave- 
nue.—“I voted for Cleveland in 1884, and as 
Iam a true George and single tax man, and 
an absolute free trader, I shail vote for Cleve- 
land this year; not because he is Mr. Cleve- 
land, now atthe head of the democratic party 
(or rather at the bead of a party of cowards), 
but because he is Grover Cleveland, a man 
with pluck, able to stand erect and slow bis 


party asd all the werid the narrow path ‘fishness, andis nothing more or less than a 


which ends at the main road to freedom. As 

for David, if renominated, Iand my friends 

are against him. About four-fifths of the 

George voters of last year will vote for 

Cleveiand this year.” 

STUMBLED ON “THE STANDARD” AND BECAME 
A SINGLE TAX MAN. 

William Rogers, 117 Sumner avenue.—“I 
came here eizhteen months ago from Indiana, 
where I had lived and voted the republican 
ticket for thirty years. Ia 18S£ I voted for 
James G. Blaine. Accidentally stumbling on 
a STanparp [ becainc interested, read up on 
the questions it deuls with, and-am now a 
single tax. Cleveland mun. I am decidedly 
against Hill in case he is renominated.” 


THE STANDARD BEARER OF DEMOCRACY 
AGAINST PLUTOCRAC:. 

Henry H. Moore, 360 DeKalb ayenue.—“I 
grew up stronziy prejudiced in favor of ‘the 
party of moral ideas,’ but its ‘immoral prac- 
tices’ induced me to-cast my first presiden- 
tial vote for Cleveland. I shall vote for bim 
again this vear, not only because he has 
shown himself to be w strong and safe man, 
faithful and efficient in discharging difficult 
duties during years when good sense and 
firmness of purpose have been needed rather 
than brilliance aud dash, but because he is 
now the standardbearer of democracy 
against plutocracy, of the people aguinst the 
monopolists, of the great majority of con- 
sumers against the small minority of vpro- 
ducers, of low taxation and governmental 
economy against bigh taxation and wasteful 
expenditures. In opposing any reduction of 
the tariff the republicans have at once stulti- 
fied their promises and shown themseives to 
be politica! tricksters, willing to sacrifice true 
statesmanship for the sake of a demagozic 
slogan and the chances of getting office 
thereby. They are now the real bourbons of- 
the country, appealing as they do to preju- 
dice, selfishness, ignorance and dead issues. 
I think a majority of those who voted for 
George will vote for Cieveland, but what’s 
the use of trying to disguise the fact that 
many of those who voted for George both in 
1886 and in 1887 were ignorant men who only 
half understood what they were voting for, 
and who will be likely to swallow the ‘pro- 
tection to workingmnen’ bait of the repub- 
licans this year. Free trade is guiniig among 
people who think as well as discuss. So far 
as I see, the tariff discussion is generally con- 
ducted without any reference whatever to 
the single tax idea aud in innocuous ignorance 
of it; one thing at a time is enough for most 
people. [ shall not vote for Hill unless the 
republicans nominate a greater demagogue— 
and that they can’t do, tor be doesu’t exist im 
this state.” 


From Orher Parts of the State. 


SINGLE TAX MEN SHOULD WORK FOR CLEVE: 
Robert Baler, 178 Madison avenue, Albany. 
—*T did nct huve a vote in 1884, This year I 
shall vote for Cleveland because, asa therough 
single tax man, 1 think it is our duty to do all 
in our power to elect the man who hes had 
the courage to attack that brazen system of 
fraud, misnamed “pretection.” The discus- 
sion as to whether protection does or does 
not protect is becoming warmerevery day, 
and must inevitably lead sonie who doubi its 
efiicacy to look ecisewhere for government 
revenues, J think that seveuty-tive per cent 
of the George vote of last year will go to 
Cleveland, und this number may be consider- 
ably increased if the democrats assume 
more radical position.” : 
PROTECTION IS LOSING GROUND—SO IS HILL. 
James Bohan, 36 Frazer sireet, Auburn, —"I 
voted for Cleveland in 1854 und believed in pro- 
tection; but my views have sinceundergonea 
change, for, while I shall vote for Cleveland 
this year, it will be because he favers a re-” 
duction in the tariff. I believe Cleveland 


will receive sixty-five per cent of. the. wote:! 


cast for George in 1887. In the discussion of: 
the tariff question protection is losing its 
strength aniong werkingmen, a great many 
ef whom are studying the single tux. Iwill 
not vote for Hill if he is renctninated, because 
he is not in favor of electoral reform.” fe 
ALBANY SINGLE TAX MEN ORGANIZING. 

MM. W. Norwalk, 199 Central avenue, Albauy.. 
—‘‘inclosed please find single tax Cleveland 
eorollment blank with signatures of myselfand 
friends. We siugle tax men in Albany will 
shortly organize for active work. I was one 
of the advocates in the Iccal press last year 
of electoral reform, and this year does not 
find me any the less ardent. If Hil! is re- 
nominated I wiil surely dig under him unless 
he stands on an electoral reform platform or 
comes out openly for that principle.” 


ALL HIS FRIENDS WILL VOTE FOR CLEVELAND. 

V. D. Bf. Anson, Albany.—‘“I voted in 1sS+ 
for Cleveland. This vearI will again vote for 
him because I believe a reduction of the tariff 
isastep in the direction cf free trade. If 
know of no one among my friends who will 
not vote for him. The free trade idea is 
steadily spreading and it is strengthening the 
single tax idea.” 

ANOTHER PROHIBITIONIST ENLISTS. 

Alert A. Ultcklit, Mount Vernon, West- 
chester county.—“I cast my first vute for 
John P. St. John in 1884 I will wote for 
Cleveland this fail, lor in this way I can help 
to forward the single tax idea. Protection is 
losing Nts. strength. For instance, out of forty- 
eight Journeymen masons here, thirty-five are 
for free trade. Two years ago only ten of 
them favcred free trade. This change is due 
to ‘Progess and Poverty’ and ‘Protection or 
Free Trade? Governor Hill made a mistake 
in vetoing the electoral reform bill. I voted 
for lim in lsov, but 1 shall not vote for him 


“again.” 


CLEVELAND A DEMOCRAT IN FACT. 

Richurd Welton, Mount Vernon, West- 
chester county.—‘I voted for Cleveland in 
84 because he was a democrat in name. 
This year I vote for him because he is proving 
to bea true democrat in fact. Of twelve men 
I have spoken to, all resolute single tax men, 
ten will vote for Cleveland, one will vote for 
Harrison, and the remaining man feels such 
strong objections to the names of the parties 
he has been fighting for somany years, that be 
eunnot bring himself to vote with either. He 
thinks he wiil vote for Fisk. Protection is 
gaining ground on account of tbe vigurcus, 
tight the republicans are making: and so balf 
hearted is the fightof those who form the 
greater part of the opposing army that, uu- 
less the real free traders coine to the freut, 
Cleveland will be defeated. [hear it said on 
every side that the veto of the Saxton -bill 
will burt Hillif he runs again. I shall vote 
against him.” a 
DON’T LIKE THE PARTY, BUT WILL VOTE TO- 

WARD FREE TRADE. _ 

Harry D. Gawn, 17 Maguolia street, Roch- 
ester.—“I cast my vote in 188i for Cleveiand. 
Will do so this year, rot because I like Cleve- 
land or theparty, but because Cleveland is on 
the track that leads tofree trade. I have al- 
ways voted for Hill, but wili not again, and 
will use what little influence I have in de- 
featiug bim if nomicated this fall. 


FREE TRADE GAINING, SLOWLY BUT SURELY. 


Frank C, Stevens,192 Hudsun avenue, Albany. 
—‘T voted for James G. Blaine in 1884. Politics 
were merely a Fourth of July patriotism at 
that time with me. I voted the republican 
ticket only because I thoucht, ‘of two evils 
choose the least,’ and I believed that to be 
the least. I will vote for Grover Cleveland 
because he has takena step in advance. I 
have always voted the -republican ticket 
until last fall, when I voted for Mr. George.. 
Inever took kindly to protection, though I 
had the delusive idea that it was a necessary. 
evil. But] see now that it is founded on sel- 


i 


; @ firm adherent. 


‘popular prejudice. It seems to be so deeply 
“seated, however, that it takes two good 
\points for free trade to knock down one weak 
‘peint for protection. Men get seared when 
you say anythiug of free trade It takes 
more thinking than the single tax question, 
as it is more complicated. I think about three- 
fourths of those who voted for Mr. George 

Jast fall will vote for Cleveland. I know of 

‘some of our men who will vote for Cowdrey 

“pecause they think the democratic party don’t 

even mean as much as the Mills bill implies, 

and they think Mr. Cleveland wiil also 
streddle when he writes his letter of accept- 
ance. Democratic cowardice is our worst 

‘stumbline block. Nevertheless, I think free 

trade is guining, slowly but surely. The 

single tax seems to take better than free 
trade, as there are not so many fairy taies of 
pauper Europeun Jubor to tell aguainst it. 

Electeral reform seems to be universaily de- 

sired, but some democrats (who are demo- 

crats because their fathers were before them) 
try tosay something against it because Hill 
vetoed the bill. These men think a democrat 

‘ean do nuthing wrong. Iam neither a knave 

nur a fool. and therefore Iwill do allin my 

power to defeat Hill. ifhe should be renomi- 
nated and elected it would bea big disgrace 

‘to New York state.” 

WAS A PROTECTIONIST UNTIL HE TOOK TO 

THINKING, 

J.C. Roshirt, 22 Third avenu, Albany.—“I 
voted for Blaine last presidential election. I 
was a protectionist untit I studied political 
economy. Iam now a free trader and will re- 
mitin one until they protect me. I have a 
barber shop and Iwant a law passed com- 
pelling every one in my ward to get shaved 
at my shop, andif they den’t pass that law 
and protect my infant industry, I won’t vote 
to protect anybody else’s infant industry. 
Most of the men who voted for George last 
year wil vote for Cleveland and Thurman this 

ear. But they won’t vote for David B. Hill. 

nmy shop I am wearing my tongue out dis- 
cussing free trade, but I don’t mind that, as 
my words are telling. I think most cf the 
men of my craft will vote for Cleveland.” 

" HIS FRIENDS WILL VOTE AGAINST HILL. 
Alexander Campbell, Lafayette street, Al- 
any.—“B, F. Butler was my choice for presi- 

dent in 1884. Grover Cleveland is my choice 

this time because he is on the road to the 
single tax, All of my acquaintances who are 
single tax men will vote likewise. I think 

free trade is pushing ahead. It gives us a 

chance to bring in the single tax ideas. Al- 

most all my friends, regardless cf politics, 
will vote against Hill for his anti-electoral re- 
form record. Willd vote for Hill? Twill not.” 

STILL ANOTHER CONVERT FROM BLAINEISM. 

John Dizon, Waterloo street, Albany.— 
“Blaine was my candidate in 18S4, but this 
year Cleveland will get my vote. I think he 
will get seventy-live per cent of the men who 
were for George in 1857. Free trade is gain- 
ing in this fight and is helping the single tax 
movement. I don’t know bow Hills veto of 
the Australian ballot bill will affeet his sup- 
port, but as for myseif I will not vote for him 
under any circumistances,” 

FREE TRADE THE ENTERING WEDGE, 

D.C. T., Albany.—“I voted for Cleveland 
in 1884. I will vote for him in the coming 
election because Ithink free trade is an en- 
tering wedge totke single tax principle. I 
have seen very few among my acquaintances 
who will not vote for Cleveland and tariff 
reform. Free trade seems to me to be gain- 
ing very fast, and it is preparing men’s minds 
for the single tux idea. All of the single tax 
men kere are agaiust Hill For my own part 
Iwill vote for the republican cardidate as 
against Hill.” : 


FOR CLEVELAND AND AGAINST HILL FOR GOOD 
REASONS, 


P. J. Henzel, 294 South Pearl street, Al- 
-bany.—“T vote@'at the last presidential con- 
test for Grover Cleveland. Iwill vote again 
this year for him, because he advocates 
tariff reform, which is aun approach to free 
trade. The free trade side is gaining de- 
cidediy. It is but a question of time when a 


jarge majority of the people will favor it. I } 


betieve thata majority cf the people want 
electoral reform, but the ‘machines’ which 
govern the action of the partics are opposed 
toit. Therefore, the party out of power will 
favor it during that time, and reject it when 
in power. I will vote against Hill on secount 
— refusal te male the Saxton election bill 
a law.’ 


OPPOSED TO HILL AND BOODLE. 


Jacob Jordan, 78 Congress street, Troy.— 
“T voted for Cieveland iu 1834 as a republican 
who favored progress and reform. Again I 
shall yote for Cleveland because he is the 
represeutative of free trade, to which I am 
While itis true that he has 
not declared himself in favor of absolute free 
trade, I nevertheless believe that such will be 
the final result of his action. You cannot 
direct public attention toa system of fraud 
without making the fraud apparent. And if 
people once can see that protection protects 
afew to the injury of many—dowe it goes 
without delay. There can be no doubt that 
free trade is gaining favor with the masses 
and that the single tax is coming prominently 
to the front. The discussion of tariff and free 
trade almost invariably lead to the question, 
Where shall we obtain the revenue with 
which to defray the expense of government? 
and the single tax free trader never. wants 
ananswer. I find that peuple can be made 
to see the justice of the single tax mor 
readily than the benefits of free trade. 

act must not be_lost sicht-of that Troy is one 
of the highly protected centers, and that for 
macy years past people here have been 
trained to believe thas high tariff is their only 
salvation. Cut of four daily papers published 
here only one, the Datly Press, is fighting the 
battle of tariff reduction. Another daily 
paper, the L£Lveniig Standard, avowedly 
champiuniug the cause ot fabor, has thus far 
bid its brillinut thoughts in silence... The re- 
maining two are stanch protection papers. 
Tusing into account these circumstauces and 
the inactivity heretofore displayed by the 
democratic party, Iam surprised to see the 
free trade idea making any advance at all 
The sentiment in favor of electural reform is 
most pronounced among the republicans. 
Democrats seem to ignore the question en- 
tirely, and I do not believe that Governor 
Hill, if renominated, will lose muny votes in 
this county on account of his vetoing the 
electoral -reform Dill. In fact, he is very 
popular and if revominated would add 
strength te the democratic national ticket in 
this bart of the state. Persorally I-am 
Strongly opposed to him because I think an 
election should be decided—not through 
boodie, but couviction; not through intimida- 
tiop, but the free use of the ballot by inde- 
peudent citizens.” 

ELECTORAL REFORM GAINING GROUND. 


Albert O. Young, Tuckahoe.—‘“‘I will vote 
for Cleveland aud Thurman because I believe 
that a reduction in the tariff, however small, 
is a step in the direction of absolute free 
trade. Articlesadded to the free list involve 
so large a moneyed interest that the impulse 
infavor of the abolition of all other duties 
will be strengthened. If the duty is removed 
from lumber, fur instance, the lumber inter- 
est will fight for free trade in other products 
on the principle of self interest. Free trade 
is guining I believe. ‘The feeling in favor of 
electora! reform is spreading, and will affect 
Hil’s chances unfavorabiy; but, cvnsidering 
the jarge support be has in the liquor inter- 
est, this feeling will nou be strong enough to 
prevent his re-election. J wijl not vote for 
Hu.” , 


1857 will vote for Cleveland this fall. 


The - 


unit in the light of reason. 


STANDARD, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1888. 


VOTE FOR HILL!—THE QUESTION IS AN INSULT. 

J. B. Lutibeg, Mount Vernon.—1 will vote 
for Cleveland because of bis free trade tend- 
encies. Protection is gaining and rather 
hurts the single tax cause, for it is lepping off 
those who are not thorougheoing single tax 
men. The feelingis very bitter among the 
more educated and honest voters against 
Governor Hill for his vetoing of the ballot 
reform bill. Will I vote for bhimif nominated? 
Your question is an insult to an honest mar. 
I shall vote for his opponent.” : 
FOUR VOTES FOR BLAINE In. ’S4, FIVE FOR 

CLEVELAND IN 788. : 

Joseph Sutherland, Yonkers.—‘‘In 1884. my- 
self and three sons voted fcr Blaine: this year 
thyself and four sons will vote for Cleveland 
—not because we love the democratic party, 
but because Cleveland has had manhood 
enough to make a slight move in the direction 
of the single tax reform. From 90 to 95 per 
cent of those that voted for Henry George in 
About 
one balf the remainder will vote for Harrison 
and the balance will probably not vote or 
else vote the prohibition ticket. All our dis- 
cussicus are on free trade vs. protection and 
we invariably come out best and in favor of 
the single tax. Asto Governor Hill I think 
he would be the worst candidate the demo- 
cracy could put in the field. A certain ele- 
ment here is already offering to trade off 
Cleveland for Hill votes. I will certainly not 
vote for Hill. Neither will any of the single 
tax men here vote for him or any other per- 
son for governor or assembly who will not 
pledge themselves to support the electoral 
reform bill.” 

WORKINGMEN WANT ELECTORAL REFORM. 

George Harnweli, Whitestone, L. I—‘‘ My 
first vote was cast in 1886 and I voted for the 
republicans. This year Iintend to vote for 
Cleveland and Thurman because, as Mr. 
Pentecost would say, I think that is best I 
know a great many who will do the same. I 
believe free trade is gaining rapidly. There 
seems to be a general feeling among working- 
men who think for themselves that electoral 
reform is much needed, and Hill, had he done 
nothing clse, would, if he ran, lose many 
votes for vetoing the electoral reform bill; 
but he also vetoed the Saturday half holiday 
repeal bill, and that is an offset. Some say 
he means well and should have another 
chance. If renominated I shall not vote for 
hii.” 

FREE TRADE GAINING IN ULSTER. 


Theodore M. Romeyn, Kingston, Ulster 
county.—‘I voted for Cleveland in 1854. I 
will vote for him this year for the reason 
that I ama believer in absolute free trade 
and in Heury George’s theory of taxation, 
and Ican sec nothiug better for me todo 
under the circurnstances. I think four-tifths 
of those who voted for George in 18S7 in this 
county will this year vote for Cleveland. 
in the discussion of the tzeriff question, free 
trade is gaining. Idon’t think the vote for 
Hill will be muterially decreased ‘on account 
ot his position on the electoral bill. But I 
will not vote for him.” =. 


ELECTORAL REFORM MUST BE PUSHED. 

Jomes.- Willis, Cornwall.—“Cleveland was 
my choice in 1884, and I will vote for him this. 
year because he comes nearest to ny views. 
I think nearly all of the men who cast their 
votes for Henry George last year will cast™ 
them fcr Cleveland this vear. Free trade is 
gaining. The single tax idea is progressing 
slowly, but bcth will do better as the fight 
warms up. Electoral reform must be pushed, 
and I do not think it will affect the vote for 
Hill so far us to defeat him uf ke is renomi- 
nated. Iwill vote for bim. JI bave no sym- 
pathy with the republicuns. They are false 
piraticual. My desire is free trade, pure. and 
simple; purity of the ballot box and the legis- 
lative hall free from iobbyism.” 


SINGLE TAX MEN OF 787 WiLL SUPPORT CLEVE- 
LAND. - . 

William Chadeayne, Cornwall, Orange 
county.—‘In 18StI voted for Grover Cleve- 
land. i sball vote for him again in the com-. 
ing election because I consider that his elec- 
tion will be a victory for the policy of tariff 
reduction and a movement tuward raising 
government revenues by the single tax. If 1 
thought his election would mean an opposite 
result I should vote against him. I think 
nearly ali who voted for George in 1SS7 will 
vote for Cleveland this year. I cannot find 
any democrats who are atraid of free trade, 
and those republicans who lose faith in the 
protective system as 2 universal panacea 
seem to run to the other extreme and become 
free traders pure and simple. Several of the j{ 
leading men of this place, formerly republic- 
aus, are this year Cleveland men, and some 
of them free traders. The single tax idea is 
growing. I believe Hill’svetoof the electoral 
reform bill will cost him dear. I shatl not 
vote for him should he be renominated.” 


TARIFF REDUCTION A STEP TOWARD FREE 
; TRADE. 

Isaac Denniston, Cornwalt Landing.—-'I 
voted for Grover Cleveland in 188t and shall 
doso again this fall, principally because. he 
advocates a reduction of the existing turiif 
which isa step toward free trade. Most of 
the votes cast.for Henry George last fall in 
this election district will be cast. for Cieve- 
jand this fall. Free trade is gaining decided- 
lv. Naturally tariff reform which leads to 
free trade, must also lead to some other 
method of levying taxes, which must eveat- 
ually be the siugie tax on land values.  Hiil’s 
veto of the electoral reform bill, se farasI 


ean ascertain, will not cost him a single’vute 
in this election district. While a reformation | 


in the manuer-of conducting elections is de-- 
sirable, the changes ; wroughh in the till 
passed by the legisiature last winter were too 


sweeping and could not have been tolerated |: 


by the people in the country districts.) Twill. 
vote for Hillif he is renominated.” 
STATESMEN, NOT WIRE PULLERS. 


B.. T.. Henley, 11 Thompson street, Port 
Jervis, Orange county.—“I voted in 1884 for | 
Benj. F. Butler. This year I shall vote for 
Cleveland acd Thurman. Phey have proved 
themselves statesmen; not. wire pullers. The 
George vote of last fail was cast 2lmust to a | 
Practically, itis 
solid for Cleveland. A single sheet of paper 
would serve to list the names of all the single 
tax men who will vote for the monopoly can- 
didate. Will they nominate that discredited 
wire puller Hillf Are the gods so far bent cn 


f 
‘ 
é 


destroying them? Will I vote for Hill if he is 


renominatea? 


Not unless the gods mae me. 
stark mad.” . 


| REPUBLICANS GETTING THEIR EYES OPENED. 


Horace R. Perry, South Clinton place, Syra- 
cuse.—“I voted for John C. Fremont for 
president and remained a republican until 
last November, when I voted for Heary 
George for secretary of state. I am fully 
converted to Henry George’s idea of a single 
tax on land values, and I shall cheerfully 
follow the advice of THE STANDARD and vote 
for Cleveland and Thurman asa step to the 
single tax. In my opinion nearly all in this 
city who voted for Mr. George last fall will 
vote for Cleveland in November. Many re- 
publicans are gettiug their eyes opened to 
the fact that a tariff does not protect labor, 
but only gives manufacturers a monopoly of 
the American market. ‘tt seems to me that 
Governor Hill made a great political blunder 
when he vetoed the electoral reform biil. It 
was popular liere with all parties, aud [think | 
be will lose many votes on .accuunt cf his 
action. I will not vote for him.” 2 

THE SINGLE TAX ARGUMENT WINS VOTES. 


C. S. HL, care of postmaster, Syracuse. 
—‘T will lose my vote this year on ac-. 
count of change cf residence. All the George 


men with whom [have talked, with one ex- 
ception, willsupport Cleveland. The excep= 
tion wiil vote for Cowdrey. Tariff reform ig 
gaining strength rapidly. It is surprismg to 
learn of the large number of absolute free 
traders there are. The most of.them are or 
have been republicans. I find thas when I 
meet an horest opponent, one who is open to 
conviction, that I can win: him over to the 
support of Cleveland by a presentation of the 
beauties of the single tax when all other are 
suments fail. I can do this all the more 
forcibly, 2s my. experience in Pennsylvaniq. 
has furnished me with a fund of practical il- 
lustrations of the manner in. which the tariff 
upon coal and iron bas enormously increased: 
the value of coal and iron depesits, while de- 
creasiug wares und the returns to lezitimate 
capital. Ithink the tariff discussion will sink 
ail other issues. I consider Cleveland a, 
stronger candidate iu the state than Hill. If . 
Thad a vote this fall I would: support the 
prohibition candidate for governor In prefer< 
ence to either Hill or *3¥ood Pulp’ Miller.” 
READY FOR WORK. 

Charles C. Whittemore, 360 Seneca street, 
Butfelo.—“I have read: the repert of the 
speeches at Cooper union and am ready for 
work. The majority of the active George: 
men of Jast year are on our side and it is not.- 
too inuch to say that of the eight hundred 
votes polled here for Henry George sever 
hundred will go to Cleveiand and agains® 
Hill, Lead en; let there be no halting.” 

STANCH PROTECTIONISTS COMING OVER. . 

F. G. Anderson, Jamestown.—In 1884 ] 
voted for Mr. Blaine. This year I will vote 
for Cleveland because, though atone timea 
rabid protectionist, Lam now 2.free trader, 
and I believe President Cleveland's course is 
in the direction of the abelition of all taxes 
on commerce, which isalarge step toward 
the absdlition of all taxes ou production. Half 
of those who voted for Henry George last 
fall will vote for Cleveland. this fall, the re« 
mainder dividing equally between. the candi- 
dates of the republican und union labor 
parties. The free trade cause is advancing. 
Iknow of some stanch protectionists. being 
converted to free trade, but Lhave not yet 
heard of a single reversal of this order. of, 
conversion. The tariff discussion 1s making a 
clearing for the single tax idea.. The feeling 
here is favorabie to electoral reform, and 
will prove an obstacte to Governor Hill’s re- 
election. [will not vote for bimif he is res 


‘nominated, although I used to bea strong 


Hill mau.” eG 
OUR TARIFF LAWS ARE VICIOUS. 
Robert White, 432 Pearl street, Buffalo. 
“My iirst vote for president was cast for 
Grant. I voted for Blnine in. ISS4. 1 will 


vote for Cleveland this-election, because ke 


believes with me that our tariif laws are 
vicicus. Count me one to help defeat Hill if 
he skould be nominated: ue 
SINGLE TAX MEN KNOW WHE. ] 
Henry J. Wingardner, Harlem.—‘T voted 
for Blaine in 1854. L admired him even after- | 
ward; but-I have now become somewhat. 
sceptical Men who are so intimate with the 
Carnesies and others of that uk may well be 
suspected, especially by workingmen who 
have their wits about them. Cleveland will 
vet my vote this year for reasons best known 
to every single tax man. As for Hill, I wilk 
vote for him—to stay at home. Nine-teaths 
of the voters in this vicinity who voted for 
George last year wiil do likewise.” 


A Single Tax Man ata Democratic Rally. 


HacwETtstown, N. J.—Louis F. Post wag | 
invited by the democratsof. this town to opem 
the campuign for Cleveland bere last week, | 
Hackettstown is an extremely conservative 
place of about 3,002 inhabitants, in northern 
New Jersey. It is an agricultural center and. 
the labor question comes like an. echo from a 
distance. Though it is. strongly democratic | 
free trade has been to it like a ghost story ta: 
aboy. The courage of the democratic mans — 
agers in presenting a radical speaker to their” 
constituents, therefore, was not. inconsider- 
able. Wien the meeting opened the ball was 
crowded. Fora time, as Cieveland’s bold policy 
was commended.and Thurman’s campaigning 
praised, the applause Was enthusiastic. 
But when the speaker: took up she tariff ques- 
tion, and without mincing words, discussed, 
the issue of protection or free trade, an 
ominous silence felfon the crowd. But every 
one staid and every one listened. The local 
managers were frightened. They had been 
denying to the repuolicans that they were 
free traders, and here they had put an abso- 
lute fiee trader on their platform and made 
no vrovision for another speaker to discouz’ 
auy bad effect he might have. And notwith~ 
standing that at the ciose the speaker was 
enthusiastically applauded, it wes an un- 
happy evening and a sleepless night for the 
managers. 

The next day they made a little canvag 
however, tnd were encouraged.. Some of 
the old hardshells were mad—very mad. But 
the general sentiment among democrats was 
strongly favorable to the style of campaign 
that had been adopted, One of the leading 
merchants of the town, a democrat who takes: 
no part in ‘‘practical polities,” was asked. by 
a manager what he thought, and replied that. 
the speech just suited him. - Blonde ae 

:Do vou mean that? asked the manager. 
‘Do you really think that speech was the 
kind that the democrats want in this town?” 

“Well,” said the merebant, ‘if it hadn't 
been for that land I woulda’t have stayed.” | 

And now the pespile of Hackettstown ara. 
discussing the tarii¥ on mere radical grounds. 
than-ever before, and the republicans wha 
are as badly chilled as the democratic mana- 
cers were, find that calhng their adversaries. 
“free traders” doesn’t hurt. MG. 


Single Tax Meeting in St. Louis. 

Sx. Louis, A 20.—The single tax mew 
heid a fine meeting here last nicht. Hamlig 
Russell was the first: spe - and was. fole 
lowed: by Prof. Will Sebuyler oi the high 
school, son of Rey. Dr. Schuyler of Christ 
chureh, aud a thorough believer in the single 
tax idea. Messrs. Bloom, Bonueli, Bohan- 
non, Dr. Bartiett and Dr. Chase were: also 
present. | A. J. 
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A BREW ARGUMENT FOR PROTECTION. 

Mr. Edward H. Ammidown, a philan- 
thropist who benefits his fellow men by 
allowing them to work for him in his 
manufacturing establishment over in New 
Jersey, and charitably filis his mills with 
foreigners when he feels that American 
labor is in danger of a surfeit of employ- 
ment—Mr. Edward H. Ammidown has 
been writing an essay for the Independent 
on what he terms “‘the American policy otf 
protection,” in which he takes up an en- 
tirely new position. Manufacturing pays 
better than agriculture, anyhow, Mr. 
Ammidown tells us; therefore, true states- 
manship requires that our government 
should do everything in its power to en- 
courage American citizens to engage in 
manufacturing. Here it is, in Mr. Ammi- 
down’s own words: 

Bus another stil] more fruitful advantage 
of this policy may be found in the fact shown 
by the census, that labor when applied to 
manufactures is many fold more productive 
thanin agriculture, due to the larger utiliza- 
tion in mauufactures of steam and water 
power as productive forces. The seven mill- 
fons of farmers of this country, in 1879, pro- 
@uced athicd prices about three billions of 
doitlars in value; while about three millions of 
manufacturers at the same time produced 
amore thau dive billions cf dollars in value. 

~ « Hence the importance of promoting 
the growth of manufactures by laws restrict- 
ing competition from naticas producing under 
inferior conditions, as to wages, or superior 
conditions as to other elements of cost of pro- 
ductica. 

Now if 7,009,000 farmers produced 
@3,000,000,000, each farmer must have pro- 
duced $428.57; and by a similar operation 
in the rule of three it is easy to calculate 
that each manufacturer produced $1,666.66. 
According to these figures, manufacturers 
could afford to sacrifice three-quarters of 
tueir products, and still be no worse off 
than farmers. But such is the stupidity 
ef Americans that they would never 
think of leaving a business where they 
could earn $1 for one that would return 
them €4, unless they were fairly driven 
into it by the tax gatherer. At least, so 
Mr. Ammidown pretends to think. 

Of course, Mr. Ammidown’s figures are 
absurd. Most protectionist statistics are. 
But they nevertheless involve a tre state- 
ment of the protectionist idea—that the 
many ought to be taxed for the benefit of 
the few. 

- The seven million agriculturists, whose 
industry Mr. Auimidown so naively avows 
his desire to discourige, have a ready mar- 

ket awaiting their breadstufis and pro- 
visions ou the other side of the Atlantic. 
Great Britain would gladly take all the 
wheat and corn they could send her, and 
not Grect Britain alone, but France and 
Germany as well are eager for tbeir hog 
products. But two parties are necessary 
to a trade. Iia storekeeper won't take 
his customer’» soney, the customer must 
go elsewhere tu buy; and if the American 
farmer will not, or may not, take what 
Europeans offer in excha»vze for his pro- 
ducts, why Europeans must go elsewhere 
=—to Russia, to India, to Australia, to New 
Zealand, to Chili—ior their food supplies. 
And the cardinal principle of the Ammi- 
@own system is to forbid the American 
farmer taking anvthing that bis customers 
~ Offer to pay him with. Steel rails, tin 
plates, silks, calicoes, velvets, bibles—it 
makes no difference what it may 
be, the moment the customer offers 
it, and the farmer shows a dispo- 
sition to accept it, Mr. Ammidown 
and ihe rest of the gang step forward, 

shrieking, “You mustn't take that; we 
can make it for vou (at twice or three 
times the price) and the sacred home 
market must be preserved.” And so, if 
the poor farmer takes steel rails for his 
wheat, the Ammidown system fines him 
nine-tenths of a cent on every pound; if 
he takes shoes, it fines him 30 per cent of 
their waiue; if he tukes a sewing machine, 
it fines him 45 per cent; shingles, 35 cents 
on every thousand; horse shoes, 2 cents a 
pound; stockings, 40 per cent—why ex- 
tend the list; it is enough for him to show 
awillingness to accept anything, for the 
Ammidowns to say he mustn’t. have it. 
And the climax of the whole absurd sys- 
tem is reached when we find the transat- 
lantic purchaser paying for his wheat and 
bacon with cabbages and potatoes, and 
even these subjected toa custom house fine. 
No wonder that manufacturing pays better 
than farming. So does robbery pay bet- 
ter than honest work. 

‘Help us build up our industries, say the 
Ammidowns—pay us half as much again, 
twice, three times as much as other people 
would sell the same goods for, and well 
buy your wheat, and your flour, and your 
bacon, and your lard. And they do buy 
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them, what they need of them, at their 
own prices. And when the farmers’ boys 
and girls grow sick of the hopeless struggle 
of the farm, Mr. Ammidown and his fel- 
lows open their mill ‘doors and tell them, 
“Come right in here and we will give you 
work! You'll have to compete in wages 
with the Hungarians and Italians who 
come to us from Castle garden, but that’s 
a natural law of trade. You'll have to 
work hard (except in the intervals when 
we lay you off), and live in close, un- 
wholesome rooms, but that’s because of 
overpopulation. Come right .in, and 
thank the protective tariff first, us next, 
and God last of all, that you’re allowed to 
exist on any terms whatever.” 

Mr. 
part of his Independent essay that ‘‘the 
protective system has the advantage of 
encouraging the healthy growth of agri- 
culture.” If Mr. Ammidown’s personal 
growth had been encouraged on the same 
system he would long ago have found a 
fitting place in Barnum’s show as the 
smallest specimen of adult humanity on 
the planet. 


At the grangers’ picnic at Williams’s 
grove, Pa., last week, the World inter- 
viewed a large number of farmers on the 
tariff question with satisfactory results. 
Some of them were protectionists, some 
were for revenue tariff with incidental 
protection, 2 great many were revenue re- 
formers, and several were outright free 
traders, and didn’t care who knew it. 
Harvey W. Hames of York county showed 
that he was not a horny minded thinker 
if he was a horny handed fariner when he 
said that ‘agriculture is the basis of 
wages, and as a high tariff depresses ag- 
riculture it must depress wages in gen- 
eral.” W.W. Wonderlich of Cumberland 
county started by saying he thought the 
tariff should be reduced, und closed by 
confessing himself ‘‘something of a free 
trader.” D. F. Dietrich of Lycoming had 
no fault to find with the Mills bill except 
that it didn’t reduce the tariffenough. J. 
A. J. Smith of the same county favored 
the Mills bill, but would make it stronger; 
and Joseph livitman, also of Lycoming, 
wants Uhings to come here free of ali 
tariff Robert Lesher of Northum- 
berland lcoks upon the Mills _ bill 
merely as a long step in the right direc- 
tion. Caleb Brinton of Chester thought 
that “any legisiation which favors one 
class at the expénse of another is un- 
just and ought to be wiped out;” while J. 
B. Davis of the same county looks upon 
the tariff laws as calculated to make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. “Peter 
Pentz goes iu for free trade and thinks the 
Mil. bili tends in the right direction; and 
J. A. Grundy of Union, “when he argues 
the thing out in his mind, comes pretty 
close to free trade.” George W. Kine of 
Washington didn’t know much about the 
question, but his wife did, and when he 
said he thought he would vote for re- 
duction she emphatically remarked, 
“Well, I should think you would.” These 
interviews among the farmers of Penn- 
sylvania give an idea of the drift of sezxti- 
ment in that monopoly straddled state. A 
radical free trade campaign among the 
farmers, miners and mechanics of the land 
of Pennsylvania would secure its electoral 
vote for Cleveland. 


Lord Cianricarde is said to be one of the 
most uupopilar men in London. He is 
detested by the liberal unionists, and even 
the coercionists shudder at the mention of 
his name. By virtue of British law, which 
does not differ in this respect materially 
from American law, Lord Clanicarde owns 
part of Ireland. Jf any one is to own 
part of Ireland there is no particular 
reason why it should not be Lord Clanri- 
carde. It is no harder for Irishmen to pay 
him for the privilege af living and working 
in Ireland than it would be to pay some- 
body else. But because Lord Clanricarde 
insists on having his tenants pay or quit 
he has made himself unpopular. Why 
should he be unpopular for insisting on 
his rights—if they are his rights? If 
Irishmen don’t like to pay rent 
to Lord Clanricarde let them get 
oif his land. No cne compels them to 
stay on Lord Clanricarde’s land. It isa 
matter of free coutract. He offers them 
land forso much. If they are willing to 
pay, well and good. If they are not willing 
to pay no one forces them to. There is 
other land in Ireland besides Lord Clanri- 
carde’s, True, oiher people own it and 
these other people want rent for it, pre- 
cisely as Clanricarde does, but then if they 
don’t like the terms of these other people, 
they needn't agree to those terms. Let 
them come to this splendid country. Here 
we have land in plenty, 
plowman, They would have to buy or 
rent here too; but again there is no law to 
compel them to pay more than they want 
to, and if they cannot or will not pay what 
it is worth let them—but what right has 
any man on this earth who has no land of 
his own, and isn’t willing to pay for other 
people’s land what it is worth? 


Lord Clanricarde should be honored in- 
stead of despised. He is doing a good 
workin teaching landless people that if 
they want tostay in this world they must 
pay the owners of the world what the 
privilege is worth. If it were not for 
courageous men like Clanricarde, the 
whole landlord class might be impover- 
ished by pestiferous people who insist on 
using the earth without paying for it. 
Chauncey Depew gives an instance of 

what might be a general condition. He 
dined with an Irish landlord, who frankly 
admitted that he was pinched for money, 
and said: ‘‘This is the first time in nearly 
a year that I have been able to have 
champagne at my table for dinner.” See 


Ammidown remarks in another 


ripe for the. 


that, now! What if all landlords were 
reduced to such a pass, not able to have 
champagne for dinner more than once a 
year! And that in spite of the fact that 
they own big slices of the earth which 
other people use and won’t pay for. Such 
things must not be. Let Lord Clanricarde 
go on with his pious eviction crusade. If 
he does not succeed in preserving the din- 
ner champagne of landlords, he may set 
people to asking why landlords, as land- 
lords, should have any champagne at all, 
or, indeed, any dinners, and that would 
be something gained. 


It is impossible not to admire the simple 
candor of the Press, which so often fur- 
nishes in its news columns the refutation 
of its editorial “facts.” Reading its edi- 
torial articles on protectionism, in which 
the magnificent wages of this protected 
country are compared with the pauper 
wages of England, one might well doubt 
some of its news stories. Stories like that 
of Jast Sunday, for example, in which the 
wrongs of working women who apply to 
the protective union for redress are told. 
Here is aseamstress employed for seventy- 
five cents a day who asks the help of this 
charity to collect $1.70 of her wages; and 
another who made flannel and cheviot 
shirts at fifty cents a dozen, working from 
four in the morning until ten at night 
to support herself and four little children. 
No doubt *‘free trade” London can show 
hard cases of poverty among the workers, 
but not much worse than these ane 
of “‘protected” New York. 


But such instances of candor in its news 
columns barely exceed the occasional 
candor of the Press’s editorial department. 
In its answers to “tariff queries” it recently 
encountered a conundrum from a cor- 
respondent who asked, “If protection 
makes high wages, how about the Russian 
prices for labor?” to which it replied, “We 
are not dealing with the difference in rate 
of wages between countries centuries be- 
hind the United States in development, 
enterprise and government, but between 
aul of these countries and the United 
States. <A tariff protects the products of 
American labor against the products of 
all Europe, not of a part of Europe.” Why 
a tariff is necessary to protect us against 
the products of al? countries that are be- 
hird us in development, enterprise and 
government, any more than against one 
such country, is not explained. Neither 
is the correspondent informed why it is 
that wages are lower to protected Russia 
than in free trade England. The fact is 
that when a protectionist is nailed down 
to the point he is compelled to admit that 
it is not protection, but something else that 
makes differences in wages, 


The legislature of New Jersey last win- 
ter passed a local option liquor law, which 
permits the different counties to vote for 
or against the sale of intoxicating liquors, : 
the result of the vote to be the iaw of the 
county for three years. The effect of a 
negative vote is not to wholly prohibit the 
liquor trade, but to abolish bar rooms and 
saloons. Some of the counties have re- 
cently had pretty warm campaigns on the 
subject. In behalf of the liquor interest a 
variety of considerations have been urged, 
chief among which is the assertion that 
prohibition would reduce the vaiue of 
land. This is supposed to be a strong 
point with the farmers, and the temper- 


ance people urgently combat it with as-: 


surances that instead of diminishing land 
valués prohibition would increase them. 


The temperance people are probably 


richt. It is not necessary to be a. tee- 
totuller to see that the bar room and the 
suloon, as usually 
upon the prosperity of any community; 
and while they may give avood will value 
to their particular joeations, their effect 
on lund values in the neighborhood must 
generally’ be depressing. To prohibit 
them, therefore, is apt to increase those 
values. But are those temperance people 
who advocate prohibition on the ground 
that it will increase land values quite sure 
that their argument is effective of their 


_purpose? In this section of the country 


there is a large and increasing class to 
whom increase of land values is a positive 
injury. These are the farm tenants, farm 
hands, mechanics and clerks. Suppose 
temperance advocates should say to them, 
in plain English, vote for prohibition be- 
cause it will increase your rents. As to 
those who act from the higher motives of 
philanthrophy, the appeal might not ve- 
pulse them; but this appeal is not ad- 
dressed to higher motives. It is confess- 
edly addressed to self interest, and with 
voters who are actuated in such questions 
by self interest, the appeal has but to he 
understood to become a boomerang. It 
can be effective as an appeal to self in- 
terest, only with men who own land and 
want to make money by leasing or selling 
it; but never with men who, owning no 
land, want to rent or to buy. 

The Mail and Express disposes of the 
outcry against the protective system which 
has enabled Andrew Carnegie and a few 
others to acquire millions at the cost of 
other men’s labor, by announcing that “if 
the man who complains of Andrew Carne- 
gie’s wealth will go to work with the same 
intelligent comprehension of the demands 
and needs of the country as governed Car 
negie, he also may rent Cluny castle, or 
even a cottage at Lenox.” 

If by “the man who complains of Car- 
negie’s wealth,” the Mail and Express 
means the man who complains of the sys- 
tem which made Carnegie’s wealth poss- 
ble, we fear its statement of possibilities 
will not hold water. Not to mention other 


weaknesses, it may suffice to point out: 


“vdting ‘awainst him, 


-meeting of the Reform club lust week. 


conducted, are blights 


that if fifteen or twenty millions of men 
should want each a Cluny castle or a 
Lenox cottage, the result would be such 
an advance in land values in Scotland and 
Lenox as would compel the imitation Car- 
negies to either give up their castle and 
cottage aspirations, or reduce themselves 
to poverty again. 


C. H. Kenyon & Co. of South Coventry, 
Conn., who have shut down their woolen 
mill, pretend that they were compelled to 
do it on account of “the uncertain situa- 
tion due to the Mills bill.” Translated into 
every day English this means that if the 
Mills bill becomes a law woolen goods will 
be cheaper, and customers do not want to 
give orders at present prices while that 
measure is in abeyance. It is the delay in 
enacting the Mills bill, not the Mills bill 
itself, that makes the situation uncertain. 
And who is causing the delay? Not the 
house of representatives, which has passed 
the bill, nor the president, who is ready 
to sign it; but the protection senate which, 
in the interest of monopoly, would like to 
defeat it, but in fear of public opinion dare 
not. 


The moment that Mr. °Cleveland’s pen 
wrote to congress that the internal revenue 
system should stand, and that future re- 
ductions in revenue should be made by re- 
ducing the tariff, the democracy, in so far as 
it was committed to Mr. Cleveland, became 
committed to free trade. 


All democrats should vote for Cleveland 
and Thurman because they are the regular 
and unanimously nominated candidates of 
the democracy. 


The Sun believes in protection to American 
industry, as it believes also in the protection 
of American interests of every sort. 


The Sun is for the unanimously nominated 
democratic candidates. 


If Mr. Cleveland’s policy in dealing with 
the situation is to be followed, the protective 
tariff must practically be swept away. 

These quotations are all from the editor- 
ial columns of a single issue of the Sun— 
that of September 1. They carry their 
own comment with them. 


In England they think Blaine is running 
for president, and General Gresham, who 
is in London, has said some pretty sharp 
things about the policy of allowing the 
uncrowned king the prominence that has 
given rise to this impression abroad. The 
same impression prevails here to a con- 
siderable extent, and we take this occa- 
sion to assure the public that it is not Mr. 
Blaine but a General Harrison of Indiana 
whom the protectionists have nominated. 


The Retorm Club Against Hill. 

A special meeting of the Reform club was 
held on Tuesday evening of this week to con- 
sider the nomination of Governor Hill for re- 
election. Resolutions were offered by Mr. 
Hinman declaring that the governor is among 
the most prominent opponents of the state 
and municipal reforms to which the club is 
devoted, and especially of electoral reform, 
urging the democratic party not to nominate 
him, and resolving that in that event the club 
would call on all good citizeus to join it in 
The resolutions were 
supported by E. J. Shriver, John Dewitt 
Warner, George Havens Putnam, R. R. 
Bowker, George Foster Peabody and W. J. 
Gibson, and opposed by E. R. Whitney, E. P. 
Doyle and George Byrne. «As it was claimed 
tifat the notice of the meeting had been too 
short to secure a representative attendance, 
final action was postponed until Saturday, 


September &, at eight o’clock, to which time 


the meeting was subsequently adjourned. 
Prior to adjournment a motion was adopted, 
by 54 to4, recommending the resolutions to 
the adjourned meeting for adoption. 


At the. Retorm Club Meeting. 

W..L. Trenholm, comptroller of the cur- 
rency, spoke at the regular Friday -evening 
He 
said he was for neither ‘absolute protection” 
nor “absolute free trade,” but for what Mr. 
E. B. Bingham, -in a pamphlet in 1382. in sup- 
port of the Morrill tariff, defined as “quali- 
fied protection.” But it was significant that. 
the speaker was only applauded when he 
vayve expression to yeneral principles.as much 
opposed to “qualitied protection” as to “ab- 
solute protection.” 


Wiping Up the Floor with Protection itn 
. Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 29.—We hada lively 
meeting at Delanco Saturday night. Mr. 
Hetzel of our club wiped up the floor with 
Mr. Torry in the joint debate on Protection 
vs. Free Trade. The audience took very 
kindly to single tax dcctrines, and all of us 
acreed that had it been merely au “George” 
meeting, not one-tenth of the audience would 
have turned out. We are now Satisfied that 
Mr. George’s decision to support Mr. Cleve- 
land was best considered merely for the op- 
portunities it gives to get at meu with our 
doctrines. W. J. ATKINSON. 


The U. L. P. in the Tenth District. 


The Tenth assembly district association ot 
the united labor party has disbanded. Its 
members have resolved that in its stead 
shall be formed either a single tax Cleve- 
land campaign club or a branch of the Free 
trade club for that congressional committee. 


Campaizn Work. 

The single tax Cleveland campaign commit- 
tee has engaged headquarters in THE STAND- 
ARD building, 12 Union square, where visitors 
may obtain signature blanks or any informa- 
tion relative to the movement. Work is being 
pushed for the big single tax mass meeting 
in support of Cleveland and Thurman, to be 
held in Cooper Union on Tuesday evening, at 
which Henry George will preside, and Hugh 
O. Pentecost and Louis F. Post speak. 


Campaign Work in Brocklyn. 

Brooklyn sing!e tax men are busy arrang- 
ing for an active campaign there. They pro- 
pose not only to hold big public mass meet- 
ings at which the best speakers in the move~ 

ment shall appear, but also, in co-operation 
with the Revenue reform club, a number of 
smaller meetings in the different wards. 
Tne work of enrolling Brooklyn single tax 
men who iutend to vote for Cleveland and 
Thurmin is being pushed rapidly ahead. 


‘@ How the Contract Labor Law Works. 
Dispatch to New York Herald. 

Hauirax, N.S., Aug. 29.—The Portuguese 
brigantine 3 Neptune arrived here ten days ago 
from Faxal, Azores, bound to Bostony with 
fifty-six female Portuguese immigrants on 
board. It was said that she came in to pro- 
cure water, but it has just been discovered 
that she put into Halifax to land the women, 
who were forwarded to their destination by 
rail to evade the American law. Had the 
vessel taken the women to Boston they could 
not have landed there, as they had previously 
been engaged to enter service iv the United 


States. 


CAMPAIGN LETTERS. 


The following are some extracts from the 
mail pouring in upon the single tax commit- 
tee. While they show the enthusiasm of our 
friends, they are significant of the very large 
percentage of republicans which the single 
tax cause will this year bring into line for 
the democratic candidates: 


George M. Scott, Chicago, 1).—I am an old 
time greenbacker, but seeing that the land 
question is the fundamental question in the 
industrial pyramid, and also being a stanch 
free trader, and hearing that your ideas of 
the government issuing all money, corre- 
sponds with mine, I have decided to cut 
loose from my old moorings so as to stand 
squarely on fundamental principles and thus 
be able to build from the ground up. 


Adam W. Hoster, Middletown, Pa.—Ac- 
comparying this isa list of voters who will sup- 
port Cleveland and Thurman. Iwasa dyed-inu- 
the-wool republican in 1884. But now, after 
reading “Progress and Poverty” and “Protec- 
tion or Free Trade?” Ihave become a single 
tax free trader. 

¥F. S. Arnold, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—I send 
you with this a list containing seventeen 
signatures. Many more wi’ come. We 
single tax men here are working in with the 
democrats who welcome our aid, but area 
little afraid of our extreme views. One of 
our most prominent members spoke at one of 
their flag raisiugs to an audience of three or 
four thousand people, and another has just 
been off to address tariff reform farmers ata 
similar meeting in eastern Dutchess. 


Edward Killian, Corning, N. Y.—Find on 
the inclosed slip my name asa supporter of 
Cleveland and Thurman on the grounds set 
forthin THE STANDARD. Four years agoI 
was a protectionist, and, of course, voted 
for Blaine, but I have since had my eyes 
opened. 


Phil. T. South, Dayton, 6:—Tidlosed find 
five signatures for your roil of single tax 
Cleveland men. Four of them last presiden- 
tial campaign were republicans. 


Six voters in Portland, Mich., subscribe 
their signatures to the enrollment blank with 
the following proviso: *‘But if the democratic 
leaders abandon the issue of tariff reform (as 
some of them now seem disposed to do), so 
that the election of the democratic candidates 
will not be a step toward free trade, we, the 
undersigned citizens of Portland, Mich., will 
not vote for Cleveland and Thurman at the 
coming election.” 


Joseph L. Schraer, Newport, Ky.—I have 
personally made at least eizaty converts for 
Cleveland out of the republican ranks. { 
have been an absolute free trader os long as 
I have been able to think. I went to the 
united labor party convention at Cincinnati, 
held May 15 to 17, from the Sixth district of 
Kentucky, prepared to protest against put- 
ting a national ticket in the field, but as I was 
uuable to attend onthe third day when the 
business came up, [ lost: my opportunity. We 
are circulating a petition for single tax 
voters. 


Charles Tanner, Elgin, ll.—Inclosed find 
blank with my name attached for enrollment 
asa supporter of Cleveland and Thurman, 
but not the democratic party. The way they 
handled the electorai reform bill in New 
York disgusted me with the democrats. 


J.S.. Woodstock, N. Y.—The postmaster 
here tells me that for fifteen days after the 
president’s tariff message was published the 
democrats thought it was a mistake, but they 
now see the beauty ofit and are working with 
light hearts. He also tells me that he has not 
yet heard of a democrat’s changing to repub- 
licanism, while ue has beard of several reptub- 
licans who have’ conie into the demecratic 
lines. There is good opportunity for effective 
single tax missionary work. I have dune 
soine myself in a small way. 

B. D. V. Reeve, Pueblo Col.—I have al-. 
ways. been a. republican, and voted. for 
Blaine in 1884. It has been hard work for me 
to pullaway from the G. O::P., especially as 
the democracy have hardly peeped here 
since the campaign opened. But here is my 


-sign-manual to my political death warrant 


and the emancipation of my manhood. I’m 
not occupying a back seat any more. Twish 
you would send me any other names from 
Pueblo:-receiving THE STAND ARP 


A. F. Stauffer, Sterling, IiL—A protection- 
ist four years ago, lama free trader now. 


“THe STANDARD did it. 


David Henderson, Wolcott, Conn.—I sub- 
scribe my name as a single tax man who will 
vote for Cleveland. d voted tor Blaine in 
18S+4. 


J. Skelding, Akron, Obio.—Please add a 


name to the roll of single tax Cleveland: 


voters. The people here are getting waked. 
up on free trade and single tax. Tuesday 
night the democrats hada pole raising, and 
Thursday another one. with an audience of 
several thousand persons. They asked me 
to address both of these meetings, and I did 
so, and was never more convinced_that the 
stand Henry George has taken was the right 
one. The people just drank in our doctrine 
as a thirsty man will drink water. But the 
best meeting of all was held on Saturday 
night, when Billy Radcliffe came down from 
Youngstown with his banjo. He gave us two 
or three sougs and then a little “talk on the 
Australian system of voting, with illustrations, 
and then another little talk on the single tax 
and then one on free trade, after which Ltook 
the platform and spoke on the relations of 
the tariff question to the single tax. We 
gave half an hour for questions and we got 
them as fast as we could answer: them. -We 
routed the enemy horse and feot, and the 
audience seemed satisfied. If such open air 
meetings were taken up by: single tax advc- 
cates everywhere from now “until election 


time in November we would find the woods | 


are just full of converts. 

R. Leshke, South Orange.—The sisi four 
votes cast here last fall for-our labor candi- 
dates for the assembly will be cast. this year 
for Cleveland. Fifteen of these men voted 
for Biaine in 1884. 

B. B. Martis, Troy, N. Y.—I shal! have been 
in this state Just long "anoueh to be entitled to 
vote. I shall vote for Cleveland. Last time 
I voted for Butler. Before that Iwas a’ re- 
publican. 


H. WW. Benedict, Auburn, N. Y.—I inclose 
herewith ashort list of single tax Cleveland 


men who will vote for Cleveland and Thur-- 


man and against Hill, in case of his renomina- 
tion for governor. Tariff reform sentiments 
are constantly gaining ground in this section. 


Sidney S. Polley, Holyoke, Mass.—I  in- 
close the names of six men who will vote for 
Cleveland and Thurman and the single tax 
this fall. All of them voted for Blaine in 


1884. Holyoke gave Blaine a small majority 


four years ago, but it is conceded that Cleve- 
land will carry the city this year, though the 
democrats have as yet done nothing to. de- 
serve success, While on the cther hand the 
local republican club is very active, and the 
home market club is flooding the state with 
“protection” literature. We single tax men 
were toere and you may be sure that we will 
lose no opportunity of spreading the gospel of 
free trade and the single tax. 


James Cassidy, Philadelphia, Pa.—I send 
you ten signatures for the enrollment list. 
Seven of these men were formerly republicans. 


- Louis Prang, Boston, Mass....csccsscccecccceesece 


John V. Gallup, Ashtabula, O.—Please en- 
roll my name. I have hitherto voted the re- 
publican ticket, but have been brought into 
the light through reading ‘Progress and 
soverty” and THe Srayparp. There are 
plenty more of us here. nates 

Charles Willeg, Wilmington, Del.—Linclose _ 
my own name and that of another for en- 
rollment. I have been a reader of THE: 
STANDARD since it started. I voted for Blaine 
four years ago, butI believe now that the 


only road to the promised land i is through the 
door of free trade. 


A. A. Mulnix, Dows, Iowa.—Please add my: 
name and the name of my brother to the list. 
We both admired James G. Blaine four years 
ago, and have both voted the republican 
ticket for ten or twelve years respectively. 
Free trade has turned us for Cleveland, as it 
has many others inthis “banner republican 
state.” 


Joho Fras2r, , Werren, Iil.—I send my name: 
asa single tax man and a free trader “from 
away back,” being a signer of the petition for_ 
the repeal of the corn laws in England. My: 
father was a chartist at a time when it tried 
men’s souls to avow their principles, 


P. C. Dandurand, Cohoes, N. Y.—I have at 
last, through reading THE STANDARD, de- 
cided that Henry George was richt and will 
swallow the democratic pill. Iwas a repub-- 
lican before last fall. 


James F. Sweeney, Audenried, Pa.—I have. 
never vcted before, having just attained my: 
majority, and I am. happy to think. that my. 
first ballot shall be cast for principle, not 
party. : 

F. W. Beals, Aaburn N. Y¥.—With this ¥ 
send you thirty-six names to be added to the 
list of single tax men who will support Cleve- 


land and Thurman. They are just as I picked 


them up and I can vouch for them. 
them are old time republicans. . 


D. B. Gray, Weir City, Kan.—The union: 
labor party is so well organized here that 
there -is a regular stampede tu it trom the 
republican party. If it goes on at this rate 
all over the state Cleveland will carry 
Kansas. 


Fred. H. Mayhew, Buffalo, N. Y.—Please 
add my name to the list. My first vote was 
cast for James G. Blaine in 188t4.. Before be- 
coming converted to the single tax ideal was’ 
among the loudest howlers for protection. ° 
Inclosed find. two other names which I am. 
authorized to send you.. One of these men 
has always been a republican. 


THE CAMPAIGN “STANDARD” FUND. 


NorFoLk, Va.—Inclosed find check on bank’ 
of New York for 8.80, of which $5 is for 
fund and the remaincer as per inclosed or- 
der. Lrecret Virginia should be so far be- 
hind in the movement, and trust it will not. 
be for long. Believe me with you till the end.” 

Epwarp K. RoBpertson. 


La Porte, Ind.—Inclosed please find $5, 
being another installment of my subscription. 
{ do not sign an “enrollment blank” as I am 
without a vote this year. I voted for Blaine 
in ’8t, believing then that I was voting for 
“protection” to American industries. I am 
still for American industries, but have learned 
that the way to foster them is by unshack- - 
ling them. HERMAN AUEEN.. 


PATERSON, N. J.—Please find inclosed $1 as. 
my contribution to the single tax campaign 
fund to be used as you see fit. Iam sixty- 
six years old to-day, and cannot celebrate: 
the event in a more befitting manner than by. 
contributing my mite to the grand cause in | 
which we are engaged. I have been a repub- 
liean ever since the Fremont campaicn. I 
voted for Blaine in 1884, but will vote for 
Cleveland next election. Jawes Hin. © 

San Francisco, Cal.—Miss Kate Kennedy © 
sends vou $5 with the r quest that you send 
THE SraNDARD, tracts, ete., to the accom 
pauying addresses, P. J. Kexxepy. | 


SANTA BARBARA, Cal.—Inclosed find chee 
for $ on account of Stanparp distributien, 
fund. Will send more later. Please mail-‘TuE 
STANDARD during the campaign toa the inclosed 
addresses. — J. BaRKER. © 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 30—E£ inclose a: : 
dollar-for the campaign fund. I veted f 
Benjamin F. Butler in 184. I was a sta 
socialist until I read THe StTanparp 2 
“Progress and Poverty,” with the rest of 3 
George’s works, when LE came:® to’ see that 


Many of 


“wasa far more Pricticat scheme and. on 


that could be carried-cut without prejudice to. 
the socialistic idea. 


istic scheme.an impossibility, but IT. can now’ 


‘see that it will be mnch better to let it come. 


about of itself, as it were, by a gradual. 
erowth and development and a voluntary 
organization of the people 2mong themselves 
spreading until it embraces the whole nation, 
or the entire world for that matter. 
HENRY J..WOODHOUSE. _ 


_ PITTSBURG, ” Sept. 2. —inclosed find $f for 

AU vear ago : 

believed in “protecrion,. but in reading “Pro- — 

tection or Free Trade” and the sledge hammer 
editorials and arguments in THe:Staxparp. 
had the wool pulled from my eyes. At-t 


coming election I will cast my first vote for oe 


president. It shall be cast for Cleveland and 
Thurman. GEORGE Datcu. 

These letters, like many of those we print: 
elsewhere, show how efficacious THE Sranp- 
ARDis asameans of bringing men to see the 
truth. It needs no labored argument to 3 
duce men to follow freedom; it needs only 
that -sufficient cht should be thrown. 
upon the path. And it is difficult for any: — 
man to read a single issue of Tue STANDARD. : 
—all: but impossible for him to read a. few 
consecutive issues—without- seeing: clearly i 
w hat direction. the road to freedom. lies. Or 


‘advantage in the present ‘conjuncture i 
that men are interested in economic question: 
-as never before, and. that when THE STAND— 
AND, or any other single tax literature reaches 


them, they will read if, when heretofore they = 
would have thrown it carelessly aside. 

It rests with you, readers of THE: ‘Sraxp- - 
ARD, to say how far this opportunity’ shall be i 
‘improved. There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of men who will listen to us now, who 
a few months ago would have refused to hear. 


us, and a few months hence may again be 


equally indifferent. If you swell our cam- _ 
paign fund sufficiently we can reach these 
men with single tax literature that may con- 
vert them. If you withhold your contribu-. 
tions the opportunity may be irretriewably 
lost. 


Here is.a statement of the past week's con- 


tributions, and. the present standing of the 
fund: 
EL Ww: Nels, Paterson, ats a. 4 scadaccoes seer eeres 


James Hill, Paterson, N. J speseseeee 
Herman Kuhn, Laporte, Ind...... ce. wserense osece 


£ 
Fe} 
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F.S.C., Burlington, lowal ccs. .cslecccacececcencee 
J.-L. Barker, Santa Burbaray Calls ccceceecence 
P..J. Kennedy, San Francisco, Cale... seseceseees 
C.P. Myers, Providence, Ro Te. teestdusvesseecee 
A. HL Stephenson: Philadelphia waeseieee ‘< 
Francis S. Butrell, Rochester, No ¥ 
J Woodhouse, Philadelphia, Pa 
Edward K. Roubertsun, Norzolk, Va. 
George Datch, Pittsburgh, Pa... ce 
S. and W. Mendelson, New York... . ercerrees e 
Jose Gros, Morristown, N. Je... 
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$55 
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Ido not think the social-. ce 


R577 


SUSATS 


BST ETPS 


‘American industries. 


fails and falls, and wages with it. 


son Graiz of St. Louis. 
with engazing, almost playfal, frankness, 


MEN AND THINGS. 


- The story of the jute bagging trust is 
sbout as clear and pertinent an example 
@s could well be devised of the monopoly 
fostering effect of the protective tariff. 

Jute bagging is a fabric whose principal 
use is for cotton baling. It is strong 
durable. very moderatciy inflammable, 
and can be produced at small cost. Nothing 
has yet been found to take its place. It is 
@ sine gua non of cotion culture, The 
ters must have it if thcy want to 
mariet their crop. 

Gre would suppose that congress, es- 
pecially when guided by paternal and pro- 
tective principles, would have done all in 
its power to foster and protect tne great 
cotton raising industry, by encouraging the 
production of jute bagging, and so lighten- 
ing the expenses of the cotton planter. 
Jute butts, or stalks, out of which the 
begging is made, are grown in India, 
where the natives are eager to exchange 
them for drills made in American mills 
from American cotton. The bagging 
itself is verv largely manufactured in 
Dundee, Scotland, where the people gladly 
exchange it for American wheat, corn, 
pork, beef, and other producis. Thus, 
whether we find it most economical to 
produce butts from India and manufacture 
the bagging ourselves, or to produce the 
bagging ready made from Scotiand, there 
és absolutely no difficulty to be encount- 
ered. We have cotton drills in plenty, we 
have lots of grain and provisions, we even 
have the ships in which to complete the 
process of production to our shores—not 
many of them, it is true, but enough to 
carry all the butts andi bagsing w are likely 
to require. Surely a wise poiicy would en- 
courage merchants, ship ownes and man- 
ufacturers in the useful industries of pro- 
ducing jute butis and jute bagging by re- 
moving all restrictions to their labors, 


“Sach a pelicy would not only lessen the 


expenses of cotton’ production, but in- 


‘e@rease the demand for cotton drills, or 


food products, or both, as well as give em- 
ployment to the American merchant 
marine. In fact, it would send a mod- 
erate but perfectly definite and wholesome 
thrill of industry through the whole com- 
munity, which everybody, from shoe- 
makers to market gardeners, would feel 
in some decree. 

But this is by no means the sort of 
protection and encouragement that our 
protectionist rulers propose to give to 
Encouraging the 
industrv of cotton planting, for example, 
is something that doesn’t enter their minds 
atall What they want to encourage is 
the industry of taking from ithe cotton 
planter as mucn as possible of the money 
hhe makes by his planting. So, as the cot- 
ton planter nec’s plows and hoes to plant 
aud work his crop, they force him to buy 
them from certain people, or forfeit forty- 
tive per cent of their vaiue. As he needs 
rope to tie his cotton bales with they clap 
a thirty-five per cent duty on that; or if 
he uses hoop iron in isiead of rope, 
they mulct him in an extra cent a pound. 


And finding that he needs something like | 


fifty million yards of jute bagging every 
yvear to bale his cotton in, they force kim 
to buy itfroma few high priced domestic 
manufacture ers by icing him a cent and a 
half on every pound of bagging he may 
bay ia Dundee; and with a refinement of 
torture provide thatif bagging goes UP in 
_ price to more than seven contra yard, the 
dine shall be two cents 2 yard. Altozether 
they have exploited the colton grower yretty 
thoroughly; not as thoroughly asthe wheat 
grower, pernaps, but quite thoroughly 
enough, cAnd then, by way of striking a 
blew at the American mercantile marine 
and the coiton drill industry, they chip a 
cuty of five doilarsa ton onjuté butts; and 
so thank God for that they have bees en- 
xbled to establisn the industries of jute 
bagcing making and jute culture in the 
Gnited Siat 

And now observe how this protection to 
the industry of robbizg the cotton planter 
works. Mon with capital to invest, see- 
-jnz that they can get an extra ceat and a 
half a pound fer jute bagging by manu- 
facturing it in this country instead of pro- 
@ucing it from Scotland, invest largely in 
bagging mills, and make big profits— 
wich the unfortunate cotton planter, and 
Others through his agency, Lave to pay. 


Other cupitalists, eager to share these 


proiits, put up other mills, and stil others. 
‘Competition comes into play; the price of 
bageing beginsto ful. Down come tie 
wages in the milis, aud stili the compe- 
tition goes on, and the price of bagging 
At last 
the smaller mills are forced out of exist- 
ence, anc ihe surviving miil owners lay 
their heads together, and the protective 
tariff gets in its full and perfect work. 
Protected 2 against foreign competition by 
the tariff, and with home competition dis- 
‘couraged by the recent ruin of ‘the smaller 
manufacturers, the few remaining jute 
bagging makers have but to combine and 
cagree to sell only at fixed prices to have 


"the wretched cotton planter compietely at 


their mercy. 

The whoie story was told toa committee 
of congres. the other day by Mr. And: 
Myr. Gratz spoke 


Heisa member of the firm of Warren, 
- Jones & Graiz, manufacturers of cotton 
bagging and cotion ties, and kaew pre- 
cisely what he was talking about. He 
didn’t teli the committee any nonsense 
about encouraging American industry and 
furnishing work to American working- 
men. He said, frankly, that he knew the 


whole protective system was a humbug 
anda fraud; but considered that no reason 
- why he shouidn’t take advantage of it for 


his own profit. In shori, he was a very 


extraordinary witness indeed. 


The number of firms engaged in the jute 
bagging business, Mr. Gratz testified. has 
been reduced from fifteen in 1887 io eight 
at the present time. The price of jute 
bagzing had fallen from 1114 cenis in 1880 
te TZ cents in 1887. It now stands ai 
1214 cents. 

Mr. Gratz further testified that the rise 
in the price of bagging had been brought 
about solely by combination and agree- 
‘ment between the eight firms and corpora- 
tions which have united to form the trust. 
‘The present price, he said, was higher 
than the gure at which ene couid be 


imported, even with the duty added; but 
the East Indian mills were four months 
away, the Dundee mills were unprepared 
to meet a sudden abnormal demand, and 
the cotton planters must have the bagging 
now. And with a confidence in the se- 
curity of his position which spoke volumes 
for the true inwardness of the protective 
system, Mr. Gratz explained to the com- 
mittee that the trust bad the cotton 
planters in their power, and proposed to 
squeeze them without mercy. 

This is the sort of robber combination 
that Mr. Blaine first asserts isa purely 
private affair, not to be legally interfered 
with, and now declares to be totally un- 
connected with the protective system. 
Mr. Blaine will do well to read Mr. Gratz’s 
testimony before he makes another public 
deliverance on the trust question. 


How well the men most interested un- 
derstand the true source of the jute bag- 
ging trust’s strength, may be judged from 
the following bill, introduced by Represen- 
tative Wheeler of Alabama, with the 
avowed purpose of striking a deadly blow 
at the monopoly: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the 
pussage of this act bagying for cotton, and 
all other tnanufactures suitable to the uses 
for which cotton bagging is applied, whether 
composed in whole or in part of hemp, jute, 
jute butts, flax, gunny bags, gunny cloth or 
other material, when imported, shall be ex- 
empt from duty. 

Sec. 2. That all articles mentioned in the 
first section of this act which are now in bond 
orin bonded warehouses may be removed free 
of duty. 

Src. 3. That all laws or parts of laws in 
conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 

Ii only needs that this bill should be 
amended so as to permit the free importa- 
tion of the jute butts of which bagging is 
made to make its enactment into law the 
death knell of the bagging trust and the 
birth peat of a legitimate bagging making 
industry. American ingenul ity and Ameri- 
can energy have shown themselves equal 
to far more difficult tasks than the making 
of jute bagging in competition with the 
Scoichmen. ‘of Dundee. A fair field and 
no favor is all they need. 


Congressman William H. Sowden of 
Pennsylvania, whose constituents in the 
Lehigh valley recently rebuked him so 
emphatically for his vote against the 
Mills bill, has been defending his conduct 
in an interview with the Philadelphia cor- 
respondent of the Tribune. According to 
Mr. Sowden’s notion, the Mills bill wasa 
mere side issve, in which democratic prin- 
ciples were in no way involved; and the 
meeting that condemned his conduct was 
composed of “thieves and drunken men.” 
“It is a pretty state of affairs,” says Mr. 
Sowden, *‘if my democracy is to be meas- 

ured by my views on economic questions.” 

The Tribune is quite right to extenda 
welcoming hand to Mr. Sowden. A man 
who thinks that political parties ought to 
have no views upon economic questions 
will feel at home only in the party whose 
uncrowned king can see no connection be- 
tween trusts “and the national fiscal 
system. 


While‘Mr. Elaine is explaining that the 
much abused trusts reiiliv a¥e very harm- 
less affairs after ail, and ‘at all events have 
no connection with protection issue, Gen- 

ral Harrison is telling the American peo- 

ple that though doubtless there’s a good 
deal of money pouring into the nationat 
freusury, yet so skillfully has the burden of 
taxation been ad justed by protectionist 
wisdom that the people of the United 
States actually don’t realize that they are 
being taxed at all. The taxes are taken, 
says General Harrison, ‘‘so indirectly and 
so subtiv that these, our plain people, 
don’t know that they are paying them at 
ali’—a remark which brings to mind 
Othello’s speech avout the blessings of 
ignorance, and establishes General Harvi- 
son’s reputation as a Shakespearian 
scholar, aibeit woefully ignorant of politi- 
cal economy and tie actulities of life. 

The protectionist managers must put an 
extinguisher over Mr. Blaine, and keep 
General Harrison at home. What with 
the plumed knight’s flippancy, and the 
candidate's grandchild like ignorance, 
there is no telling what harm they may do 
if allowed to go unmuzzled. 


The English Jaw for the rezulation of 
food adulte: ‘ation is seriously ‘interfering 
with certain American industries. The 
law by no means forbids the sale of whole- 
some adulterations or imitations. The 
British grocer may sell oleomargarine, and 
the British consumer buy it, to their 
hearts’ content. But they must sell it and 
buy it for what itis; if the grocer calls it 
butter, his stock is confiscated and he 
himself punished. 

Now the lard manufacturers of the 
United States have got into the habit of 
making and shipping to Europe what they 
call “refined lard,” which isn’t refined 
lard at all, but lard mixed with cotton 
seed oil or stearine. This compound the 
English authorities have begur to seize in 
the grocers’ shops on the ground, not that 
it is a deleterious mixture—which it really 


' jai—but tuat itis sold as a genuine ar- 


ticle, when it is really an adulteration. 
The result will probably be that the 
English consumer will be able to take his 
choice between genuine refined lard ata 
higher price and imitation lard at a lower; 
just as he already has _ his choice between 
dairy butter and oleomargarine. 

This is a sort of legislation that would be 
well worth imitating on this side of ihe At- 
lantic. We tax out of existence a per- 
fectly wholesome product like oleomar- 
garine, which could be sold at a much 
lower price than dairy butter of equal 
quality; and at the same time we allow to 
go unchecked adulterations of which the 
best that can be said is that they are not 
absolutely poisonous, If dealers were com- 
pelied to sell imitations @s imitations, and 
people were allowed to buy them with- 
cut being specially taxed for the privilege, 
the result would be to raise the standard of 
quality of both the genuine and imitation 
articles. Were oleomargarine sold freely 
for what it is, our dairymen would make 
better butter and our manufacturers pro- 
duce better oleomargarine. And the same 
law, by compelling frankness on the part 
of dealers, would speedily crowd out of 


existence a whole host of adulterations,. 


| out of a tin bucket? 


which now find a sale only by means of 
absolute falsehood. 


The Tribune continues its seuital of the 
horrible results of the passage by the 
house of the Mills bill, the direful spring 
of woes unnumbered. Its latest effort in 
this line is the story of the Rossie iron ore 
company. 

The Rossie iron ore company has its 
local habitation in the village of Keene- 
ville, in the state of New York. Its busi- 
ness is to operate three small iron mines [ 
in the vicinity, in which it benevolently 
gives employment to about 200 men. It 
also, we believe, owns the village of 
Keeneville, and charitably .allows its 
‘“thands” to live there, on payment of a 
sufficient portion of their earnings. Up to 
the fateful moment when the Mills bill 
was passed, life in Keeneville was likea 
poet’s dream. The happy miners rose 
with the lark, ate their frugal meals, and 
departed for the gladsome holes in the 
ground where the good mining company 
permitted them to work on condition of 
surrendering pretty much all they pro- 
duced. They worked all day and returned 
at evening to their families, washed them- 
selves, ate supper and went to bed. At 
intervals they received from the good iron 
ore company wages, calculated at $2.25 
per day, less rent and the amount of their 
little accounts a3 the store. In short, they 
were as happy as so many cart horses, and 
the Rossie iron ore company rejoiced in 
dividends. 

Then, like a thunderbolt from a clear 
sky, came the awful Mills bill; and like a 
secord lightning stroke, the nomination 
of Grover Clevelund followed. The 
Rossie iron ore company felt that there 
was altogether too much eiectricity io 
the air, and something must be done. 
So they at once reduc ved their miners’ 
wages from $2.25 a day to $1.70, an- 
nounced that not another blast weuld be 
fired unless they received orders for ore, 
and proclaimed that while they had no 
wish to influence their miners’ votes, thev 
felt it only right to say that if Cleveland 
should be elected their mines must be 
closed. All this the 7ribune gives as a 
good reason why every truc patriot should 
cast his vote in favor of protection. 

Well, we suppose ali this is good pro- 
tectionist argument, because if it wasn’t 
the Tribune wouldn't use it. Still, one. 
can’t help a lingering desire to know 
something more about that reduction of 
wages. Whatever the future may have 
in store, there is no questicn that the iron 
ore industry has plenty of protection now. 
And as the only object of protection is to 
maintain wages, how did ihe miners come 
to submit so tamely to a reduction of 
twenty odd per cent? 

And, incidentally, we would also like to 
know what the Tribune really thinks of 
working ten hours orso underground for 

2.25. Is that really a satisfuctory sort. of 
life for an American citizen? Wouid Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, for example, be willing te 
illustrate the blessings of protection in his 
own person by working in an iron mine 
for $2.25 a day? Or does Mr. 
sider that there are two kinds or breeds of 
American citizens, one formed by nature, 


wear overalls and jumpers and eat dinner 
Strange, isn’t it, that 
the tin bucket breed of Americans, for 
whose benetit and protection Mr. Reid and 
his feilows are for ever thinking and legis- 
lating, should get so very very little, while 


the purpie and linen chans, who are so. 


eager to protect them, get so very very 
much? 


For a generation or more the protective 
tariff nations of continental Europe have 


been endeavoring io establish the industry 


of sugar refining within their respective 
borders, of course—though they haven‘t 
risen high enough in the proicctionist 
school to say so—to the end that they 
might maintain the standard of French, 
Gern nan, Austrian, Italian, Spanish and 
Russian wages, and save their working 
people from: sinking to the level of the 
free trade pauper laborers of England. 

The problem that these European pro- 
tectionists had to solve was rather more 
complicated than that which confronts 
the good genii who have evoked the 
American sugar trust. They wanted not 
only to protect their home markets, but to 
get hold of the foreign markets as well. 
Every nation wanted to sell to all the 
rest, and felt sure that only in that way 
could prosperity be secured. Of course 
they could secure their home markets by 
the simple process of fining everybody 
that brought refined sugar into the coun- 
try, but what about the foreign markets? 
That was where the great sugar bounties 
system came in. 

This was the way of it: Pithee had a 
beet root sugar industry and a cane sugar 
refining industry. Both had to. be pro- 
tected. So she laid a heavy duty on raw 
cane sugars by way of protecting the beet 
root sugar men, and ciapped a heavier du- 
ty still on refined sugars for the benefit of 
the refiners. That covered the home mar- 
ket. Then to secure the foreign trade she 
arranged to pay a bounty on every pound 
of refined sugar exported, equal to the du- 
ty collected on an equivalent amount of 
raw cane sugar. It all looked very pretty 
—on paper—and Germany, Austria and 
all the rest followed suit. 

But before long it appeared that it was 
considerably cheaper to make refined 
sugar from beet root than from raw cane 
sugar, and the imports of raw sugars fell 
off accordingly. But the bounty was con- 
tinued just the same. pene made beet 
root sugar, exported it, got the bounty on 
it, and were able to Belg it in the foreign 
market for less than the cost of making, 
the difference being made up by the 
bounty. Ofcourse it came pretty heavy 
on the tax payers, having to pay a big 
sum every year for the sugar that for- 
eigners consumed; but the protectionist. 
orators pointed proudly to the sugar re- 
fineries dotting the country all over, and 
asked if any price could be too great to 
pay for such a wonderful development of 
industry. So the free traders shut up and 
went on paying big prices for their own 
sugar and paying for a part of the for- 
eigners’ sugar besides, as contentedly as 
might be. 

But where did the refiners find their, | 


Reid con- 


foreign market? Germany levied a duty 
on French sugar which more than bal- 
anced the bounty. France returned the 
compliment, and Austria, Italy, and all 
the rest of them did likewise. Everyone 
of them wanted to sell, but not a single 
one was willing to buy. Where then did 
the refiners get their foreign market? 

Alas! perfidious Albion and the wicked 
Cobden club are always on the lookout for 
justsuch chances. Great Britain bought 
the sugar, let it in duty free, shut up her 
owWn retineries, and with the advantage of 
‘cheaper sugar than any other nation could 

‘command, developed the industries of jam 
:and preserve making to an extent which 
‘drove continental Europe completely out 
‘of the field. So great was her advantage 
, that she even forced her way over the 
thirty-five per cent barrier that guards the 
sacred American market; and American 
housewives, who buy Keiller’s marmalade 
‘for seventeen cents a jar, and wonder how 
it can be made so cheanly, are far from 
understanding that they owe their gocd 
luck to the bounty of Fr ‘enchmen and Ger- 
mans, and that by buying marmalade at a 
low price they are actually aiding to build 
up the industries of continental Europe. 

However, Great Britain has seen the 
foliy of her ways at last; and the sugar 
bounty system, and the cheap marmcl -de 

are going to come td an end after Septem- 
ber 1, 1891. A good many of the continen- 
tal nations have been anxious to put a stop 
to it for some time. Germany felt that 
she really couldn’t stand it any longer— 
this protectionist prosperity was ‘altogether 
too expensive. Austria felt the same way. 
So did Italy and Russia and other coun- 
‘tries. The trouble was that unless all the 
beunty-paving countries would agree to 
put anend to the system, the countries 
that kept on paying bounties would ‘con- 
troltha Eaglish trade, which of course 
vas athing not to be permitted. France 
and one or two others held out; and the 
idea that France should keep on selling 
sugars to England for less than cost, after 
Germany had stopped, was repugnant to 
the whole theory of protectionist econom- 
ies. 

But Great Britain kas settled the matter. 
The tory government—whose protectionist 
principles are ably represented in this 
country by the New York Press—have de- 
cided that the British industry of sugar 
refining must be encouraged even if every 
Englishman has to pay an extra penny or 

“two a pound for his sugar. So they have 
‘signed a convention that after September 
.1, 1891, they will not admit to their ports 
auy refined sugar, molasses or glucose 
from any country which has not solemnly 
‘agreed to abandon the bounty system. 
After that date, therefore, the English re- 
finers wil! do a brisk business, and Ameri- 
can housekeepers will cease buying Keil- 
ler’s marmalade, which will of course bea 
grand tuing for American working peo ple. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


Wages always were higher in America than 
inthe Old Werid, and until this ccuntry be- 
comes crowded with population as ure the 
countries of Europe, they will remain hicher. 
The opportunities for employment are greater 
here, und willso remuin until the country is 


5 ated the European countri s.— - 
to wear purple and fine linen and faze Lane Daily Bo: Gait Pe ies. —1Wi 


sumptuously every day, and the other to 


Not much is said about freedom nowadays. 
Some remember the song: 

“Free speech, free press, free soil, free men, 
Fremont and liberty. 

It would not do to-day. Free speech is 
being questioned by those who have reason to 
fear the truth. The free press struggles for 
anvexistence. Free soil is being monopolized - 
by land sharks, aud free men are resvonsible 
tor iz ali.—[Providence Indevendent Citizen. 


‘In the last analysis the benefits of the- 


present tariff will be found to be monopolized 


by a few owners of the great sources of raw 
materials—cou] mines, iron mines, timber 
lauds and the like—and by such manufact- 
urers as are able to concentrate huge masses 
of capital, and thereby crush out competition. - 
—{San Francisco Examiner. 


Ve have now been publishing the Workman 
nearly three years, and during that time we 
have lost some subscribers by publishing free 
trade articles; we have lost some by publishing 
singlé tax articles, but, we are glad to say, as 
compensation for the loss of every idiot who 
is tuo narrow minded, bigoted and intolerant 
to listen to free discussion, we have guined at 
least ten intellizgeat reader s.—[Daytou, Ohiv, 
Workman. 


o tax labor 


To tax the result of labor is 
itself. Every interference with. 
the demand for it. Oursystem of taxation 
is a fine on sobriety, prudence and good 
Morais, and @ premium on Vice, indolence and 
drunkenness.—{Easton, Pa., Sunday Call. 

The secrét ballot must come. The poli- 
ticians will oppose it, for it means death to 
their chances of trickery and fraud. The 
Journal rightly declares that this reform like 
all others will have to be foreed by the people 
against the opposition of the machine poli- 
ticians of beth parties.—[Providence, R. L, 
Independent Citizen. 

While there no man in the order who has 
ever aspired to the position of general master 
workman who is so well fitted, all things con- 


abor lessens 


sidered, as Mr. Powderly, yet his practical 
abandonment of the impregnable position he 
once took on the Jund question has unques- 
tivunably weakened his influeuce.—{Marinett 
Wis., Eagle. 

The socialists of the Tenth assembly dis- 
trict, where they are most numerous, ar 
apparently the loudest shouters for Harrison 
and Morton. Republican banners hang be 
fore all the saloons where they meet, and the 
most rabid socialists who formerly were tke 
leaders of the so-called “progressive labor 
party” now bellow themseives hoarse for 
Jarrison and Morton. Now, then, why should 
We not for a change have a republican-social- 
‘ist-monopolistic ‘‘side-show?’ — [New York 
Staats-Zeitung. 


The water for irrigation cought to be pro- 
vided by the state; aud natural gas being a 
free gift of nature ought also te be controlled 
by the community; but the American people 

| are not prepared to assume responsibilities 
of this kind, and so rich and enterprising 
men will get possession of these natural 
monopalies “and tax the community for their 
own benetit. So an nong the rich men of the 
future ure to be reckoned not only the rail- 
road magnates, but the principal owners of 
trusts, of irrigating werks and of natural gas 
wells—rBeal "Estate Record and Guide. 


A single tax man said toa republican citi- 
zen the other day: “We single tax men pro- 
pose to abolish all taxes on the wealth pro- 
ducers, tariff taxes und all other taxes as 
well.” **Then how will you support the gov- 
ernment?” asked the republican. ‘‘By putting 
all tax on the value of land and as we now 
have to pay this land tax to the land owners 
anyway, then the laod tax would be ail wo 
would have to pay, which would be just the 
Same as abolishing ail our present taxes 
which are now collected by the government, 
thus making a saving to the wealth producers 
of the United States of about 3500,000,000 a 
year.”—[Cedar Rapids, powes: New Era. 


Looking Backward. 


From the struggle and the heat 

Of life’s confiict where we meet 
Foot to foot, and hand to hand, 

Look I backward, many a mile, 

Where the skies of morning smile 
On fair childhood’s sunny land. 


In youth's blest republic there, 
Happy citizens we were, 

Owners free of earth and sky; 
And the more, the merrier made, 
Work or play, in sun or shade— 

Comrades generous rivalry. 


Ob, the grass was soft and green, 
And the steps were light, I ween, 
That the golden daisies pressed; 
And no birds that sang and flew 
In the radiant depths of blue, 
Blither hearts than ours confessed. 


What was wealth, and what was rank? 
Up and down the woodland bank, 
Twas the bravest climber won; 
And the “barefoot boy” was king 
Who the ball could farthest fling, . 
Who the race could swiftest rum 


Never factory bell rang out 
Clangor rude, to still the shout, 
Silver clear, of childhood’s joy; 
Al unnumbered sped the hours— 
One were we with birds and flowers, 
In sweet nature’s glad employ. 


Did the ripe nuts clustering fall, 

It was joy for one and all; 
(Innocent of manhoud’s greed.) 

Here the berries rich and red, 

Quick the gleeful summons sped— 
Calling earth to share at need. 


Spent and vanquished from the fray, 
Look I backward here to-day 
O’er the miles that stretch between, 
And my spirit thrilis anew 
With a heavenly hope and true— 
Brighter than the morning sheen. 


In our midst—rebukinog. wild, 
Selfish strife—a little child; . 
Doth the patieut master pet: 
“Tf ye would the kingdom see, 
Such as this ye still must be— 
Love alone is ‘conqueror yet-r » 


And the silver echo run Pee 
Round the earth, as round the sun— .~ 
It doth ceaseless circuit keep; _ 
Hark! the music of the spheres, 
Soft and clear, the spirit bears 
Thro’ the starry spaces sweep... 


Somewker e, in the depths of time, 
Shail be born the day sublime—-. 
Making earth and heaven new; 
And at one with nature’s heart, 
Man shall find the better part— : 
Love shall prove her triumph true, 
FRANCES ML. Minne. 
San Luis Obispo, California. 


{Written after reading T..L. McCready’s 
‘What Might Have Been” i in THE SE 
for August 11. J 


PERSONAL. =k 


Kasson’s Herald of Des Moines, Iowa, is a 
little folio lately started which advocates 
free trade and au heavy tax on unused lands. 
R. R. Gaskill, chairman of the state central 
committee of the united labor party of Kan- 
sas, has resigned, and as a single tax man has 
come out for Cleveland and Thurman. 


Mr. F. Bentley, a dairy farmer of Potsdam, 
this state, who has always voted the repub- 
lican ticket, comes out in the: Ogdensburg 
Advance in a three-column article against 
protection. 

H. Martin Williams is stumping Missouri for 
Cleveland and Thurman. It is needless to say 
to readers of Ter Stanparp that under his 
ministrations the demccrats of Missouri are 
zetting a good deal of free trade and single 
tax with their “tariff reform.” 

J. L. Cauldwell and W. P. Zuber are having 
a controversy in the Wacw, Tex, Plain- 
dealer, the former infuvor of and the latter 
opposed to the sinzgletax. It isvery evident 
that Mr..Zuber is opposed to the great reform 
because he does not understand it. He should 
study ‘Progr ess and Poverty.” 


In his raper of the Sth ult., the editor of 
the Jasper, Texas, Weekiy News Boy, makes it 
very plain ina three column article in oppo- 
sition to the single tax that he theroughly 
misapprehends the effects of -atax on land 
values. He should read “Progress and Pov- 
erty” aud try agiuin. 


Rev.S. H. Spencer, the athor of one offihe 


tracts of the land and labor hbrary, is asso- 


Discussions of the 
single tax und the land question from ethical 
and political standpoints are frequently ad- 
mitted to the columus of the paper. - 

The Mauch Chunk Democrat says: ‘The 
Hazleton Sentinel calls: Mr. W. B. Estell of 
Freeland, ‘an ungrateful wretch,’ because 
ne has left the G. O. P. and heartily supports 
Clevelaud. This region is. fuil of just such 
‘ungrateful wretches,’ who rise above mere 
party by supporting the great cause of the 
people.” Mr. Estell isa single tax Knight of 
Labor who is making good use of his speech 
and pen in spreading the light. 

Rev. Albert Walkley of Manistee, Mich., in 
stating his reasons for supporiing Cleveland 
and tariff reform, says in the Democrat of 
that place: “This discussion of tariff brings 
in its train the blessines of a hundred other 
reforms; and the reason this reform ought to 
be pushed tothe forgetting of all others is 


the New chureh pavers. 


because itis the nearest at hand, the one we 
can most readily and soonest accomplish.” 
Mr. Walkley has written several aveil di- 
rected free trade articles for the Democrat, 
and he ought to continue his good work. 


Professor William W. Folwell of the Minne- 


picnic of the K. of L. building association of 
Minneapolis recentiv on the single tax dcc- 
trine. He could not agree with Mr. George 
that private ownership of land was wrong, 
but he thought that a wise public policy 
would divide among the people the great 
wealth that is now held by a few individuals, 
as he did not belicve in the seizing by a few 
apitalists of the coal lands of Montana and 
Idaho to levy tribute on posterity, and he 
protested that no veneration for the institu- 
tion of property skould tolerate an eternal 
monopoly of the coal and petroleum deposits 
of Pennsylvania or the salt wells of New 
York and Miichigan. But Professor Folwell 
omitted the very important matter of show- 
ing the difference between coal land and iron 
land, or timber land, or copper land, or wheat 


land, or city land. 


A Single Tax. Poet. 


BRACEVILLE, I1].—There ‘are a number of 

active single tax men here, not the least 

among them being Robert Cumming. Ata 

recent meetiug of the St. Andrew’s Icdre 

of the independent order of good templurs 

he read an original pocm, the last verse of 

which reads as foJiows :. ; 

Strike all restrictions from our Jaws, 

Let freedom breathe in every clause, 

Then, wrong shall be redressed. 

For freedom is our equal friend, 

And only as her laws extend 
Untramniel’d, are we blest. 


‘SINGLE Tax. 


ciate editor of The New. Christianity, one of. 


sota state university delivered a speech at a. 


PPP AERA LO STERIL OD POE AB TEE STANDARD, BATURD AT, DE Oy SO : 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


On Sunday of last week the. police arrested 
tweive little boys for selling lozenges in the— 
Central park. One of them, Otto Berzer, 
aged ten years, Eves at. 160 Attorney strect. 
His father isa tailor and gets $T a. week. 
There are five children, making seven in the. 
family, and they therefore live on a dollar 2 
week apiece for food, clothes, rent, medical 
attendance, etc. The | boy Was trylag to earn 
a little to help support the family. “Another 
of the boys, Heary Landeau, acred ten, lives 
at 211 East Houston street. His mother is an 
invalid widow with three children, and.her: 
chief s:ypport is the. wages of her eidesi. 
daughter, who gets $f a week for sewing 
flannels. Henry sells papers. on week davs, 
and thought he would try to sell lozenges the 
Sunday he was arrested. - 


Andrew Carnecie’s i income | is ‘computed to 
be, for 
One year. 
Oue month 
One week 
One day . 
One hour . 343. 40% - 
One miuute Sieiel ee ere Ce TRE 
One second. . a els fete Se Se 

Benjamin Herschberg, ‘about thirt ty ‘years 
old, jumped from the dock at the foot of 
Fifth street into the East river last evenin 


$1,500,000 00: 
125,000: 00 
25,000: 00- 
4,720 &% 


-and was drowned. His coat was found eae 


ing in the water. In the pockets was a Ger- 
man_passport, issued in Berlin, and 2 letter to 
his wife, addressed to. her in Berlin, which 
said: “I can get no work, though I have tried 
bard enough. Lam sick-and tired of life, and. 
if I had money I would ‘return to Germany. 
and to you. This is no country to live in, and 
itis better to be at. home and to live on a 
crust than to be here and to get a fresh loaf 
andmeat. For at home one can always be, 


“sure of one’s crust, while here, if one does geo. 


a ioafand mexut once in 2 whiie, it. does 10 " 
come steadily."—{New York World, Aug. 3 


‘Mr. George Law is president of the Ni ath 


ayenuc railw ay company and the owner. of 2. 


large amount of real estate in this city and on 


Staten island, aud has an estimated. income 


: “one of the boys.” 


Mr. Law also ranks as, 
‘His besom friend Is: €X-. 


of $200,000 2 year. - 


“pugilist Joe Cobarn, who accompanies. him i in. 


slice of the 3 $200,690 income. 
‘Saratoga.. Mr. Law \ 


| 


want to buy some jewelry. 
‘Wanted to make his friends some little pres- 


‘gems. 


his urban and suburban jaunts and. sees that. 


no harm comes to him. . Miilionare Law-is in 
the habit of startling the community occasion- 


ally by some Lucullian entertainment of his 


friends, involving the expenditure of a good 
The last was ut 
was seated in the bar 
room cf the Grand Union hotel a few days 
ago, surrounded by his friends, Messrs. 


Jobnny Saunders, John Halleck, Capt. Pike, 


and Achates Coburn,. when. Jacob: Dreiser, x, 
jeweler, came in and asked him if he did not 
He did. He 


So Dreiser brought a lot of his cesthiess. 

While they were being distributed,. 
Mr. Law’s other friends, Pat Sheedy, Col. Pat 
Duify, Lobbyist MeCue,.. Billy Tracy, Jere’ 
Dunn and Dan Murphy came in and were in- 
vited to take their pick. Pike gota ring and 
pin, the former.an emerald. surrounded with 
diamonds, the latter a crescent of diamonds. 
and sapphires, worth together S00. . The 
fegthful Coburn got a $750 diamond solitaire: 
ring. Murphy ‘took a $500: rine. Johnay 
Saunders chose a ring set with rubies, 
sapphires and diamonds worth 3150. Jere 
Dunn got a $1,000 diamond colar button and: 
2 S650 ring, and the other gifts were on” 
the same princely scale. The jeweler’s bik 
was about 35,000. Mr. Lawhad a fortune left 
kim by his father, which being well invested a 
has grown rapidly, of late years. 
Last year there were 4,153 burials in this 
city’s potter’s field; the year before 3 (27. Of 
these ubont 1,509 a year were the dead of the 
poor in tenement houses and the unelaime 
bodies of strangers from boarding houses an 
cheap hotels. The morgue furnishes about _ 
250 drowned people and the rest. come from. _ 
hospitais and public i institutions. When there 
isa death in a famiiy teo. poor to. bury the 
body notice is given at the nearest pol 
‘station, or if there hus been an attending 
physician his certificate of death is sent to the 
superintendent of the outdeor poor depar 
nient. He notifies Bellevue hospite! for 
deud wagon, which takes. the body to 
morgue while the doctor’s death. certifi 
goes to the board of health for 2 boial per- 
mit. The last resting place isin trenches dug - 
in rerular rows, ‘Torty-Hve. feet lower fourteen 
feet wide and ten feet. deen: Bai Bo 
trenches will bold: 


ents. 


ane every colin: is. Spisindy ma es 
lumber scribe, so that it can be ident tified ie? 
long as the pe boards last. SA OEEE F 


It is said thas Mrs. Hopk jas Seale’ Beas 
bought fully ‘S250, QO wo. of paintings im. 
Paris for ber. dnugsion at Great Ee SERESION, ; 
Mass. a : 
The aera ge pri ice oaia the ‘average Town. 
schoolmarr” by the yearis said tobe $212.45. 
‘Presuming that her board and we Hines CUSts. 
her about 23 per week and her clothing and 
‘ineideutals a Year more, she Ww ill then 
have a surplus of GS a ayear to build up a 
bank account, which in twenty years of hard 
work would. amount to a. littie more than 


SILO. 


To Single Bax Men of Brooklyn. | 


BROOKLYN, Sept. 3.—A meeting of all sincle 
tax free tr iidlers i in the Eighteenth, Twenty- 
fifth and Twenty-sixth wards is caHed to 
meet on Tuesday evering, Sept. 11, at the 
residence of A. L. Voorhees, 1245: Herkimer 
street, near Rockaway avenue, for the pur- 
pose of forming an organization for practical 
work in the present campaign. It is. necessary. 


that we single tax men should make the best 


possible use of our position in the political 
tield, to advance our cause, and we have no 
‘time to lose. If there are any that cannot.be 
present on that evening, Iwill be pleased to 
hear fromthem by mail <A. L. VoorHEKS. — 


At the County Democracy Meetings. 
New York Star, 

The chairman introduced Johnny Newton's 
quartet, who sang “‘Coiumbia. the Gem of the: 
Ocean,” and then Johnpy Newton himself ~ 
mounied the platicrim and saug a bright cam- —~ 
paiva song brim full of zood. points, which 
took the house by storm, anc Johany had to 
‘sing again. He was accompanied by two 
banjoes z und a guitar. 

Before Newton beran. singing: he made @ 
brief speech, in opening whieh be said: “I 
stand here to-nizht as a devoted follower of 
He ry George.” No sooner had. the last 
word of the sentence escaped from his ling 
than a. perfect whiriwind of hisses arose. 
Then some two cr three began to applaud, 
there was a sudden pause in “the hissing, and. 
then the whole audience seemed to join in. the. 
tretncndous cheer that was. given. 


Eow it Works... 


There is a duty of 72 per cent on for 
claret, and we drink a “IMES SER: of logew 
water and alcohol, flavored with dried erap 
pulp and some extracts. There isa du ty 
sardines and on olive oil, and we eat sprats 


| put up in cotton seed cr any other oil in boxes 


labelied “Sardines en huile d'Olives.” There 
isa 5) percent duty on French kid gloves, — 
aud we wear articles that dye our hands 


| black, purple or yellow, whenever we per- 


spire. There. is a 50 per cea duty on silk 


coods, and we carry American flags and 


American. handkerchiefs and wear American. 
neckties, the siik of which grew on. a Louisiana. 


-cotton plant. There is a duty on carpet wools 


and a duty on carpets, and according to re 
cent statements, based on the m2znufactarers? 
own figures, American curpets are composed. 
of four and one half parts adulterants to one 
part clean wool. There isa duty of 400 per 
cent on “spirits distilled from. grain,” and 
heavy interaal taxes on the home product, 
and the Fesulé is. the horrible vitriolic mix: ; 


8 
A STORY ABOUT BEARS. 


My Donn Piatt. 

Consult any number of boys as to their 
favorite anima), and nine out of ten will 
east: their free suifrage in favor of bruin. 
There is something about the bear that 
fascinates a boy. The littie four-year-old, 
eimbing apon your knee, will call for a 
story about bears, and after hearing the 
thrilling recital be will g= dowa behind a 
ehair and act the part, to 2e mute umaze- 
ment of his little sister. 

This interest in the clumsy creature 
geems to be as instinctive as our horror of 
enakes. My earlicst. adventure, that had 
consequences of sufficient importance to 

me a paternal thrashivg, and 
we a life-long remembrance, came of an 
attempt to pilav bear. Surreptitiously 
possessing myself of a hair rug that ordi- 
marily graced the hall, I pulled it over my 
back and head and iid behind the gate, 
wherea beautiful hawthorn hedge afforded 
superb concealment, and solemnly deter- 
mined to “scare some one into fits.” That 
“gome one” happened to be old Uncle 
Shack’s horse Gunpowder, so called from 
the difficulty experienced in getting him 
t go off. 

Now this Uncie Shack was an American 
citizen of African descent, a sort of com- 
wmissary attached to our family head- 
quarters. He h2d become superannuated 
at the age of forty, aud devoted the re- 
mainder of his colored exisience to a light 

it of vegetables. At the time I pro- 
to make his aged horse acquainted 
with bears, Uncle Shack was about sixty, 


" gray-haired, biear-eyed, and with well- 


aettied convicticns, the most prominent of 
which a to be that boys, as a gen- 
eral thing. oucht to be kilied. On 
this occasion, having gathered an as- 
esortment of vegetables, he stood up 
in bis crazy vchicie, such only as a negro 
ean devise, aud drove siowly to his doom. 
His borse had a tradition attached to 
him that at one time in his past iife he 
hhad been a spirited animal. Wild stories 
were afloat of deeds on the road that were 
positively incredible to the observer. He 
‘was, at the time referred to, a living hat 
rack, with notiing Jeit of bis former ac- 
tivity but an eccentric movement in his 
wight hiad lez, that cume of the string 
halt, anc, while the animal seemed to be 
moving with the solemnity of a funeral, 
this leg continucd the famous old trot of 
the road. t 

When direcily orposite my ambush I 
moved out, with head covered, on my 
hands and knees, crowling in approved 
bear fashion. Gunpowder at first seemed 
Jost in amazemect. He stopped abruptly, 
stared, and then, as I approached making 
hideous noises, he gave a fierce snert, and 
actually broke intoaguiiop. Uncie Shack 
attempted to arrest this by wild orders of 
“Whoa! whoa!” and dratts upon the reins. 
These last were oid and decayed; in the 
midst of the effort they snapped, and the 
aged African came down in a sitting po- 
sition upon his vegetables. 

The fates then took command. From 
the gate to a bridge below the mili the 
road was descending. Along this I saw 
and heard the doomed vehicie roli and 


wattle. The race was not swift, but it was 


portentous in its noise and grave in its 
oonseguences. The wild horse of the 
wegetable gurden, unguided, mussed the 
wooden structure, and I saw wagon, rider, 
hhorse and all cisappear down a dreadful 
abyss of six feet. Then followed a silence 
fearful in its contrast to the late uprvar. 
The wagon, horse and man, so full of vig- 
orous life and sense, seemed to drop 
through a hole and vanish from the earth. 

With that diplomatic ability that has 
Since Cistinguished me, J ran into the 
house, repiaced the rug, and was among 
the first 10 sive the alarm. Indeed, no 
proof could be adduced that I had been 
guilty of this cutrage on bears and Afri- 
cans, but I was subsequently thrashed on 
presuniption. 

The vehicular convenience for vegeta- 
bles was fished out. The horse died soon 
after from over exertion, and Uncle Shacix 
survived the shock only twenty years. 
He Gated from that event his decline and 
death, wud, retinmg from business, existed 
on the charity of the famiiv and a detailed 


_ Bocount of the dreadfal atfair. 


Looked at from an intellectual point of 
Wwiew, Bruin can scarcely be considered a 
suceess. He lacks the keen instinct of the 
@og and the ponderous sagacity of the 
elephant. He bas ne sense of fun in his 
composition. He is us serious as an uss, 
and far more stupid. Numerous stories 
were told us in eariy youtu touching this 
lack of common sense, such, for example. 
as that of the mun in the wilds of the west 
who was sapcrintending a saw mill. 
While sitting upon the log that was being 
sawed, and extiug his frugal repast, a 
huge black bear suddenly beunced in and 
anvited himself to dinner. The proprietor 
politely withdrew, clumbering into tie 
rafters above, while Bruin took his place 
upon the log and continued the meal, In 
a@ few seconds the approaching saw touched 
the rump of the bear, and he edged for 
ward. It again rasped him, and he re- 
sented the indignity with a growl. The 
third time he turned furiously and hugged 
the saw. Then a contest ensued that was 
wery lively but exceedingiy brief. At the 
end the modest sawyer descended to find 
a@remnant of his dinncr and considerable 
bear meat. 

Again, we were assured that the com- 
mon wav of killing bears in Hardin forests 
was to suspend a log by a grapevine to a 
bee tree. Bruin, who is passionately fond 
of honey, in ascending the tree would 
knock the leg aside with his paw. The 
log returning wouid hit and infuriate the 
‘bear, and, a conicst arising between the 
two, would bring tie poor beast to grief — 


~ forthe harder he would strike the more 


pevere would be the rebound. Nota bad 
fable is that to illustrate the evil which 
comes to the individual who creates strife 
in bis own heart through hate, envy, 
xvalice and all uncharitableness. 

This fonduess for sweets is only equaled 
by Bruin’s taste for infant pig. He cannot 
resist the squeal of the young porker, and 
will run his stupid head inio al! sorts of 
traps baited with the living animal. 

There is a certain lumpish activity about 
ebear that is extremely diverting. One 
must not couat too positively, however, on 
his lack of dexterity. The lute wiity and 


eccentric Judge Tappan once had a real- 
izing sense of this. He, with two or three 
companions, was boating on Lake Erie, 
near Sandusky, at an early day, when 
they observed a‘ bear swimming from the 
mainland toward an island. The party, 
armed only with an ax, rowed in pursuit. 
As they approached their proposed prey, 
the judge stood with ax in hand, intend- 
ing to hit Bruin on the skuil. But the 
animal, eyeing his enemy warily, was pre- 
pared, and as the ax descended he turned 
suddenly in the water, and with one swift 
stroke of his paw sent it flying from the 
grasp of his fce far into the lake. Then 

ruin passed from the defensive to a vig- 
orous uttack, and began climbing into the 
boat. Totake such a passenger aboard 
was exceedingly unpleasant, and, armed 
with oars, the party used due diligence. 
It proved impossible to keep him out, but 
by quick concerted action they succeeded 
in passing him over into the water again. 
The bear returned to the charge, and was 
again tumbled out. In the third assault 
the boat was so filled with water that it 
capsized, and the adventurous pioneers 
found themselves swimming for life. 
Bruin was master of the situation, but 
stupidly declined the advantage. As the 
party, clinging to the oars, swam away, 
they saw the bear seated upon the up- 
turned boat regarding their exertions with 
philosophical indifference. 

The common brown bear of North 
America is an insignificant creature; and 
it remained for the grizzly bear of the 
Rocky mountains to give dignity to the 
species. Whatan immense, fearful ani- 
mal itis! We owe much to the grizzly 
bear. He aided, in lieu of war, to lift our 
money-getting people to a higher level of 
manhood. Nothing but the discovery of 
gold in California could drag us from our 
counting rooms, work shops and fields. 
The hazardous crossing of vast deserts 
and trackiess mountains, the fights with 
Indians, and, above all, the adventures 
with the grizzly bear, developed the man- 
hood found, strange to say, in the com- 
bative instincts of our nature. I never 
meet with a Californian now but Iam im- 
pressed with the presence of a stronger 
and larger man than the ordinary Ameri- 
can. 

An encounter with a grizzly bear is 
fraught with peril. The creature's strength, 
courare and strange vitality make the 
deadiy coniest nearly even between the 
armed man and the unarmed beast. 
Hieaven help the hunter whose unsteady 
aim leaves the bear uncrippled. Before 
he can reload, the enemy will be upon his 
works. When the contest is narrowed to 
that pass, Daniel Boone's celebrated 
prayer, when the famous pioneer found 
himself face to face with the common 
brown bear, would be a waste of breath. 
The petition is well worth putiing on rec- 
ord as a specimen of western humor, if 
not ai incident in the life of Boone. ‘O 
Lord,” piously cried the fighter, in the 
brief pause given him previous to the 
deadly combat between a scalping knife 
and the claws, ‘‘bere’s a-goin’ to be one 
of the biggest b’ar fights you ever did see. 
O Lord, ef vou can’t help me, for God’s 
sake don’t help the ba’r.” 

A friend of mine, a bold hunter from 
England, told me once of a scrape he 
found bimself in while hunting the 
grizzly bear of the Rocky mountains. He 
came upon his prey quite unexpectediy, 
and man and beast stared at each other in 
some astonishment, not fifty yards apart. 
The bear exhibited no disposition of a mod- 
est or retiring sort, and my friend made 
haste to tender him a warm reception. 
He fired with more quickness than ac- 
curacy. The bullet from the heavy rifle 
tore away a portion of Bruin’s ear, and, 
grazing the skull, stunned the brute for 
an instant. The hunter hastened to re- 
load, but before he could do so the bear 
had regained his legs, and although some- 
what groggy, came at his enemy. My 
friend had time only to drop his rifle and 
spring into a tree, up which he clambered 
with an activity worthy of earlier youth. 
Grizzly, one of the largest, made short 
work of the riffle. Then he sat on his 
haunches and gazed stupidly at the man 
in the tree. <As the pain of his mutilated 
ear increased, he grew furious, and, seiz- 
ing the pine in which his enemy had 
taken refuge, he fairly shook in his rage. 
My frievd had a revolver in his belt, and, 
bringing this to bear, he favored Bruin 
with six shots, He migiit as well have 
popped his lead into an iron clad. At 
every discharge the bear expressed in- 
tense disgust and renewed lis ussault upon 
the tree. 

A seat upon the branches of a tree is not 
comfortable at any time; but witha bear 
below on the watch, it may be considered 
exceedingly unpleasant. Hours wore 
slowly away, with the bear moving 
about, at times in full view, and again 
hidden by the underbrush. At last, about 
sunset, he took himself off, and our 
hunter was about to descend, when he 
again heard reports from hisenemy. These 
were fierce growls of rage that issued from 
a gorge near by. My friend at first sup- 
posed the bear had encountered other 
hunters, but, as he heard no sound of guns 
nor other evidences of mortal combat, he 
resumed his seat and listened. The mys- 
terious uproar continued, and what was 
strange appeared in the fact that it came 
from the same spot. Unarmed, and faint 
from hunger and fatigue, my friend re- 
mained all night clinging to his perch; and 
at intervals he heard the bear growling 
and tearicg furiously. The comical idea 
seized on the hunter, that Bruin had 
stupidly mistaken some other pine for the 
one that sheltered his enemy. 

The night wore slowly away, Thestars, 
glittering as stars can glitter only in those 
mountain regions, passed in their solemn 
march, while the deep forests of ever- 
greens were full of strange noises to which 
the bear added through his eccentric con- 
duct. My friend slept from time to time, 
and invariably dreamed of falling, to 
waken with a start, and find himself cling- 
ing to the branches of the pine. Whena 
man sleeps in a tree, the muscles necessary 
to his safety do not relax as in an ordinary 
sleep; but wuen through fatigue they are 
about to lose their tension, the sleeper is 
awakened by adream. This is one of the 
Singular little phenomena we overlook 
Wiiie in search of larger ones, Who has 
not seen a mother in a railroad car or 
siage ogach, holding her infant whey tired 


nature had forced sleep upon her? Her 
head will drop in sleep upon her breast, 
but the arms will not sleep; arid when, ex- 
hausted, the muscles are about to relax 
and let the child fall, the loving mother 
will awaken with astart and gather her 
babe nearer to her heart. Of the same 
sort is the fact so familiar to us all, that 
» when one is about to start Upon a journey 
early in the morning, and fixes in his mind 
before going to sleep the hour necessary 
to awaken, at that hour the sleeper will 
start into consciousness as if shaken by 
some friend. And I have often asked what 
part of us it is that remains awake to 
guard the infant or arouse the sleeper. 
The evidences of a spiritual life lie all 
about us, but, like our Saviour ia the 
manger, seem so humble and insignificant 
that we magnificent creatures take no 
notice of them. 

But to return to my friend. Day dawned 
at last,and he crawled down, sore, faint and 
hungry. He was about to gather up the 
fragments of his rifle and hurry back to 
camp, when a fresh burst of rage from 
the wounded bear, and issuing from the 
same location as during the night, so ex- 
cited his curiosity that he determined to 
investigate, and therefore crept cautiously 
toward the gorge from whence the xoise 
proceeded. The expianation made him 
laugh. Old grizziy had fallen into a log 
trap, suck as hunters set when seeking to 
capture a living specimen. There was the 
last night’s foe well secured, and my friend 
was mean enough to laugh in his face, 
while regarding curiously the wound his 
hastily discharged rifle had made. The 
left ear was torn away. , 

Nearly a year after this event, my friend, 
the assistant hero of the adventure, was 
‘passing along East Broadway, in New 
York, when his attention was attracted by 
a sickly hand organ that made un orchestra 
to the show of a grizzly bear, with the 
usual accompaniment of a fat women, the 
anacondas, a calf with two heads and an 
assortment of tails, anda monkey. Wishing 
to renew his acquaintaace with an animal 
that had so nearly closed his career, my 
friend paid the necessary dime and entered 
through a foul odor of decaying sawdust 
and fried sausages. To hisamazement, in 
a huge iron cage, scarcely large enough to 
allow him standing room, was the grizzly 
bear he had marked in the mountains. He 
had been carried to San Francisco and won 
great renown in several fights with bulls 
and dogs. He was now being exhibited 
onthe Atlantic slope to adniiring thou- 
sands, My friend tried to catch the eye of 
his oid adversary, but in vain. The crea- 
ture’s ill temper seemcd to survive his 
many fights and long confinement; for an 
awkward fellow, evidently from the in- 
terior, turned rather neur the cage to gaze 
at the corpulent womun, then being [cs- 
tooned with anacondas, when cold grizzly 
with a growl threw out his huge paw with 
such force, rapidity and precision that pot 
only the back of the countrymian’s coat, 
but the seat of his stout pantaloons dis- 
appeared. My friend left the place in tie 
midst of a fierce altercation between the 
country fellow and the showman, as to 
who should pay for ‘‘tliem clothes.” 

The strange acquaintance did not 
end with this. Years after, in a 
visit with some friends to the Zcelogi- 
cal gardens of Paris, the Englishman was 
delighted to recognize again his former 
foe. Oid age added to a better knowledge 
of the world, tiad not only subdued his 
ugly disposition, but life in Paris affected 
him as it does all native Americans, and 
rendered the beast positively luxurious. 
He received a bone kindiy from his once 
deadly opponent, and, as the weather was 
extremeiy warm, he rolled into his stone 
trough io lie on his back, permitting the 
cool water to trickle over his hairy head, 
while he lazily gnawed at the bone. This 
falling from his indolent grasp, be closed 
his eyes and dropped off into a sleep, to 
dream such stuff as bears’ dreams are made 
of. 

I was once told how a bear was used to 
illustrate a fact in science. It was at an 
early day in the history of galvanism. A 
negro hud been condemned to sulfer death 
on the galluws for murder in Cincinnati, 
and some learned men announced that, 
for and in consideration of twenty-five 
eents admission, to be collecied at the 
door, for tke bencfit of a hospital, experi- 
ments with the galvanic battery would be 
made upon the bedy of the miserable man. 
A eircus tent had been procured for the 
purpose aud the medical savans counted 
largely on the profits to accrue. 

The fatal day cameand with it thousands 
of people, men, Women and children, to 
Witness the perpetuation of this remnant 
of stupid barbarism called hanging. From 
midnight until morn, from all the hills and 
valleys of Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana 
cume pouring in the motley crowd of ig- 
norant, curious humanity. The taverns, 
stores, streets and alleys were crowded 
with people; and when the sentence hour 
approached, the procession that accompa- 
nied the cart made a sensitive mind sick of 
the human race. 

The better cultivated and more refined 
gathered in the huge tent to witness the 
scientific experiments, that promised to re- 
store the wretched convict to life, or, fail- 
ing in that, to make his dead body struggle 
aud kick in the most exciting manner. 
The preparations were significant and 
startling. Near the center of the sawdust 
ring Was a table, and by it the wouderful 
instrument that was believed to hold 
the mysterious essence of life. About 
them were gathered in groups the 
medicated philosophers conversing in 
low measured tones, or walking to and 
fro, calmly indifferent to the gathered 
crowd, as great men are wort to do on 
such occasions, 

Hours wore away. The noon came and 
passed. The excitement grew intense. 
At lastarumor spreud and reached the 
tent that the sentenced man had been re- 
prieved upon the scaffold. This was con- 
firmed by the returning crowd, that pushed 
in without paying and packed every availi- 
able space. Hisses and cries of discontent 
broke out, and were taken up by the mot- 
ley crew of the non-paying audience, in a 
high state of wrath at being disappointed 
in the hanging. In the midst of the tumult 
Professor D-———— mounted the table, and, 
commanding silence, suid: ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, we regret deeply that a mis- 
taken clemency on the part of the govern- 
or has robbed the gallows of its own and 
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‘naturally as a man would have done, and 


‘dogs of the country. 
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science of a subject. It is impossible to 
return you your money, fcr so many have 
rushed in without paying, and they would 
be precisely the sort to demand the admis- 
sion fee. We have determined, however, 
so that you may not be disappointed in 
your laudable curiosity to witness an exe- 
cution and those wonderful exhibitions of 
modern science, to purchase of Mr. Brown 
a bear that he has fattened to kill, hang 
the animal here and then proceed with our 
experiments. Will this satisfy you?” 

An uproarious and unanimous shout in 
the affirmative was the response. The 
bear was sent for. But Bruin had not been 
consulied, and declined the engagement. 
The audience waited impatiently for hours. 
At last a great noise of men, boysand dogs 
on the outside gave welcome rote of the 
coming event. The fat janitor of the 
medical college, a bald headed enthusiast 
in the cause of physic, appeared inside the 
entrance, tugging at a rope that seemed to 
be held by some reluctant party oniside. 
So reluctant was this party that twice the 
fat janitor disappeared, pulled back by su- 
perior force. The janitor, cheered by the 
crowd and at length assisted by stout men, 
ulled the animal into the arena. 

To hang a bear without the animal’s con- 
sent (and I never heard of one committing 
suicide) is at any time difficult; but 
hang a = fat bear is almost 
The muscular neck is quite 


to 
impossible. 
as large as the head, and on this occasion 
Bruin was pulled up twice, and twice, as- 
sisted by his paws, he twisted his neck out 
of the noose and came down with a sicken- 
ing thud amid loud cheers from the crowd 
that was rapidly passing into sympathy 
with the four footed animal. The third 
attempt proved the charm. Bruin kicked 
and struggied at the end of a line as 


at the close of twenty minutes he was pro- 
‘pounced a dead bear by the learned faculty 
in attendance. 
Tie body was lowered with some haste 
and placed upon the table. 
Professor D., getting on a chair, said: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, we have at last 
hanged the bear. To satisfy you, how- 
ever, that he is dead, we will now proceed 
to amputate his tail.” 
Loud applause followed this announce- 
ment. It prolonged the show. Brown, 
the butcner, performed the surgical opera- 
tion by one blow of his cleaver. The bear 
never moved, but the flow of blood that 
followed demonstrated that hanging a 
bear causes a congestion in the tail. The 
battery was applied and at the first shock 
the struggles were renewed. At the 
second discharge the efforts were more 
decided, and growls were added. At the 
third shock Bruin sat upon his haunches 
and gazed stupidly at the audience. The 
audience reciprocated the attention by still 
louder cheers. While this was going on, 
the subvject of these wonderful experiments 
happened to get sight of the fat janitor, 
and, while the fourth shock was being ad- 
ministered, he suddenly, with a terrific 
growl, jumped trom the table and ran 
after his corpulent foe. The ring that up 
to this moment had been somewhat crowd- 
ed, was abruptly cleared. A fair iield was 
given the affrighted official, who fairly 
astonished himself at the rate with which 
ecarried bis adipose over the gronnd. 
‘The entertainment was impromptu, but 
yell regulated, and, to everybouy but the 
janitor, extremely diverting. The two 
were bear enough matched to allow even 
bets, that were freely offered and as freely 
taken. The jamtor was impelled by fear; 
the bear by electricity. The janitor was 
short of wind; the bear short of blood, and 
it was difficult to say which would prove 
the victor. 
In all such exhibitions, however, certain 
women are sure to be present who mar 
the enjoyment by screaming at the wrong 
moment, and then, fainting, force people 
to carry them into the open air. Thisis 
to ve reprehended, and the women should 
be rebuked. On this occasion, when the 
popular enjoyment was at the bighest and 
the hated janitor—by the way, a body 
snatcher—was making his third round, 
with the bear gaining on him, three or 
four inconsiderate women began scream- 
ing. The people of that day were familiar 
with bears and had no tear of the animal. 
But there was something mysteriously 
alarming about a bear that bad been dead 
aud was alive again. And so when the 
screams were heard a great panic fell upon 
the crowd. The effort made to escape 
was fearful. Over the seats, under the 
seats, out through the thin canvas in every 
direction, the multitude fled like rats from 
a falling house, and in the midst of the 
tumult the canvas came down. Out from 
under it the audience hurried, climbing on 
fences and roofs, or disappearing down 
streets and allevs. Among these was the 
persecuted janitor. At last the medicated 
bear, full of gulvanism, appeared and set 
off over the common, followed by all the 


For many yerrs after this strange event 
in Cincinnati and its vicinity, hanging was 
rerarded with great  contenipt. The 
simple folk believed that ail the con- 
demned had to do was to sell himself to 
the doctors. ‘Then those learned chaps 
would knock & little lightening into the 
body, and set it on end as good as ever.” 


To Help Single Tax Strangers. 

The following list contains the names and 

addresses of men active in the single tax 

cause in their respective localities, with whom 

believers wishing to join in the Movement 
may communicate: 


Denver, Col.—Charles G. Buck, chairman State ex- 
ecuiive commitiee National tax reform association, 
new Friteh block. 

Washington. D C—Dr. William Geddes, 21 E street, 
N. W., See. anti-poverty society. 

Brace viile, iil—Wiliam Matthews, seeretary Tariff 
refers. ciub. 

Cricago, UL—Frank Pexrson, secretary Land and 
labor ciub No. 1,45 La Salle street. 

Peoria, iL—J. W. Avery. 

Woodsteck Jil—A. W. Currins, 

Arkansas City, Kas.—James B. Hassett. 

Hutchinson, Kas.—J. G. Maicolm, M. Db. 

Newport, Ky.—Joseph L. Schraer, secretary Gingle 
tax leasue, 247 Southgate street. 

Boston, Mass.—Edwin M. White, 45 Ellfott street. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C. J. Buell, Pres. anti-poverty 
society. 

st Louis, Mo.—Benj. E. Bloom, Single tax league, 8935 
Lucky street. 

Albany, N. Y¥.—Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; 
al-u Jd. C. Roshert, 22 Third avenue. 

Trenton, N. J.—H. R. Mathews, 9 Howell street. 

Brookivna, N. ¥.-J. Bicking, 41 Sidney place, Pres, 
Single tax club. 7 

Clev«land, O.—Frank L. Carter, 182 Chestnut street. 

Youngstown, O.~ Billy Radcliffe, Radcliffe house, 

Phitadeiphiz, Pa—Wm J. Atkinson, 926 Chastnut 
street; or A. H. Stephenson, 214 Chestnut street, Sec. 
Hedry George cluo. 

memphis, Tenn—R, G. Brown, Sec, Tariff reform 
club. 

Nashville, Tenn.—P. H. Curroli, 235 N. High street, 
Sec. American land league. 

}louston, Tex.—H. F. Ring. 


Weutherford, Tex,—William M. Buell, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


The Land Belongs to the People. 

Euaora, N. Y.—In an article in the Elmira 
Husbandman J.-E. Shepard refers to the 
George system of taxation, and says of it: 
“Until it ean be demonstrated that all moneys 
can be collected from land values without 
confiscating the property of land owners, 
which is as legitimate and worthy of protec- 
tion as any other, this system will find little 
favor with fair minded men.” Can’t you 
give us a short answer to this kind of argu- 
ment? J. 5. 


The “fair minded men” to whom Mr. 
Shepard refers are the kind of ‘fair 
minded men” who apologized for or de- 
fended slavery—the unthinking or the 
consciously selfish and unjust. 

It is impossible to invent a tax which 
does not confiscate somebody’s property, 
using the term “confiscate” as Mr. Shep- 
ard uses it, he question is, whose prop- 
erty, or, rather, what kind of property 
shall be confiscated?? Now, the only 
property capable of general classification 
that ought to be “confiscated,” and that 
can be “confiscated,” not only without in- 
justice to any one, but with a greater 


which goverument secures to its citizens 
of occupying exclusively the choicer por- 
tions of what is by nature common prop- 
erty. To one it says, You may have a spot 
twice as desirable as the spot of another 
of your fellow citizens and you shall not 
be disturbed; to another, You shall have a 
spot ten times as desirable; and so on. 
The value of these privileges are not de- 
pendent on the labor of the owner and are 
annual in their return of benefits, and 
without annual confiscation they are un- 
just to the publicat large. This is an all- 
sufficient reason for the single tax. 

Numerous purely economic considera- 
tions can be advanced, but it is enough 
that land values constitute a fund which 
of right belongs to the whole people, and 
of which even the whoie people cannot so 
divest themselves as to disinherit the un- 
born: and whoever is secured in the enjoy- 
ment of this fund is in justice the only 
person who. ought to be taxed, and he 
ought to be taxed until none of the fund is 
left to him save his equal share. 

That the land belongs in usufruct to the 
living is a proposition which does not ad- 
mit of successful controversy, and believers 
in the single tax need to be armed with no 
stronger weapon to dispute with adver- 
saries like Mr. Shepard. 


Soctalist Text Books. 
New Yore.—wWill you kindly inform me 
through your columns what book is recog- 


nized as the standard authority on socialism. 
LLL 


None. The leading works are Karl 
Marx’s ‘‘Capital,” Hyndman’s ‘England 
for All,” and Gronlund’s ‘Co-operative 
Commonwealth.” 

Lovis F. Post. 


From a New Church Minister. 
Lexixneton, Ky., Aug. 30, 1888. 

Mr Henry GrorGeE—Dear Sir: Rising 
from the perusfl of y®ur bouk ‘Progress and 
Poverty” I feel constrained to give you my 
hand aud assure you of my hearty sympathy 
in this, the grandest reform of the nineteenth 
century. I bless God for the brave words 
you have uttered. They have sent a thrill of 
hope and light chrough my soul. May your 
arm be made strong by Him ‘“‘who breaketh 
the shakles asunder.” . 

Prohibition of the liquor traffic will be ac- 
complished before the close of the present 
century, aud then this glorious reform which 
you so ably advocate, when accomplished (as 
it surely will be) will prepare the way for the 
coming of Him “whose right it is to reign.” 

J4S. ERWIN, 
35 Barr street. 


MISCELLANEUUS. 


Ranned Goods 


WITH THIS STAMP % 
THE BOTTOM OF 
CANS ARE 


‘e Cree from 
Poison, 


AND ARE MAOQE BY 
ORCANIZED LASOR. 


COOoD NEWS 
3 ADIiES. 


Sow's your time 
our celebrated 


2. 0. 


Box 2x9. 


FOR THE CAMPAIGN. | 


‘ 


Muth effective work in the campaign can be done by 
the publication of a loen} paper. Even men who are 
opposed to our ideas Will read a little paper which is 
published at home. We have made arranugements-by 
whieh we cao furnish 33) 2-colunin papers, cootaiging 
much free trate, single tax matter, for 87.50 per issue, 
These will be headed and dated at any Village or city. 
Ata little extra expeose lrems of loval Interest, making 
pole against local protectionists, will be inserted. 

he publisher will have complete cootrol over his own 
paper; he can insert in Ww any reading matter or udver- 
tisements he piea:es, collecting: his own pay. for sub- 
scriptions, sales and advertising. All wea have to do 
with the plan isto furnish the work. from acectral 
otfee and divide the expense~amoung the publishers, 
These papers can be entered. at local post offices as 
second elass matter, and can then be mailed. ata cost 
of four cents per 1 copies for postage. . This ts a very 
important item for clubs xnd greups to consider. 

We ask Immediate orders, or requests, for sample 
coples,etc. We can furmsh any number of papery at 
once. Weare single tax free traders, and ourodject 
ts to belp the cause. Address : 


TAX REFORM COMPANY, 
52 Concord strect, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OLLAND’S . 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
143 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 13th and iéth sts, 


KS. AGATHA MUNIER ATHINS WILL 

continue to recetve pupils im solo singing and 
vocal sight reading at her residence. 223 E. 38d street, 
New York. 


measure of justice toall, is the privilege, 


RIGGS PL 
HEE SE 


JOINS 


/. MATCHLESS STONE « 


“DEMOCRATS,” ATTENTION! 


It is proposed to organize ‘an “INTERNATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION,” through which true 
“Democrats” the world over, without regard to nae: 
tional tines, may effectively co-operate to promote: the 
reform of government (town, county, state, national 
and international) in accordance with the following 
principles: 


I. Tint the one legitimate. end of government is to 


guarantee to every one his just freedom: Le, the larg- 
est liberty compatible with Justice. 
Il. That ia order adequately to “guarantee to every 


one his just freedom,” government must, 25 fully as. 


practicable— 
1. Guarantee to every one, by adequate legal sand 
tions, the following civil rigiits: 


(a) The right toshare equally with all others in the 


benefit of ali na‘urally existing materials, liberties and 
opportunities (by personal. use, occupation. or econtral, 
where such use, occupation or control can be specifically 
had or enjoyed by all in common; and in all other cases. 
by receiving, or otherwise profiting by, the current rent 


of allsuch “materials, liberties or opportunities,” the: 


specific use, occupation or control of which cani0b 
properly be had or enjoyed by all in common). 

(b). The right to immunity from all aggressions on 
elther person or property—whether direct, by violeace, 
or in:tirect, by fraud, neglect, extortion, or breach of 
contract. 

2, Guarantee to every sane and non-criminal adult in 
the community—a’ reully--equal participation In the 
governmental function; directly, where their personal 
action is practicable and expedient; and indirectly, 
throuzh *reully ‘““responsible” and “representative™ 
agencies, wherever the personal action of the citizens 
themselves is efther impracticacle or inexpedient. 


Ul. That the reforms involved in, and which would. 


constitute the demucratization of society, may be most 
efficiently, properly, ard conveniently advocated, tested 
and introduced, by the organization of the International 
Democracy, itself! upon democratic principles, and 


therefore under a constitution substantially similar to. 


the political one recommended for sociaty. 


AS, In some eountries for al, and in all countries. for 
some, lt might be dangerous to avow membership of 
this body, the names of all. desiring it willbe kept 
secret. 

A “Constitutional Convention,” representing the en- 
tire Federation, is called te meet. in Washington, D. C., 
on the first Monday of May, 1889. Itis to consist of the 
500 (or fewer) canuidates who shall have been named 
as proxies by more {actual or intending) members of 
the Federation than any other candidates not ins 
cluded in the number; no member to have more than 
one acting proxy (thoagh each may name alternates), 
and eich proxy to have In the convention not a single 
vote only, but precisely 23 many Votes as he has prin- 
cipals to represent. 

Every true democrat desiring to be represented is 


invited to send his or her designation of a proxy (and. 


alternates), andevery candidate for appointment as 
proxy, his name, a:idress and personal policy (for publi- 
cation, or private communication to inquirers, as he 
may choose). The results of the voting will be an~ 
nounced from time to time, the polls closing on the Is® 
of February, 1899. 
Address, without delay, LDF, 
Eox 15, Station D, 
New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ERSEY CITY, SEPT. 3, 18SS.—-JERSEY 
City and Hudson county single tax men are re 
quested tu attend a meeting for the purpose of form- 
ing 2 county leayue, to be held at. the Avenue house, 
Five corners, “onday evening, Sept. 10, 1883. 


Ceeke B. SCHAIDNER, ' 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


280 Third avenue, cor. vith street, 
New York. 
Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process @ 
specialty 


J’ MES BOGAN 
for James Meaas’ 
neur Prince street. 


PRINCIPAL AGENT 
and $3 shoes. 226 BOWERY, 


A J. STEERS, 
GENERAL BROKER, 
(39 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 


———em, 


LOANS ARRANGED ON 


Real Estate. On Endowment, Tontine and Life In 


surance Policies in Regular Compantes; On Undivided 


Interests im Estates, and on Staple Lines of Merchane Oe 


dise an Storage. 


PROMPT ATTENTION. LOWEST EATES. 


Penasplrania Agricaltural Worgs, York, 2a, 

Farqunar’s Standard Engines and Saw Mills. 
Seni fer Catalogue. Portable, Stae 
tionary, Traction and Automatic Bm 
ginesaspeciaty, Warranted equaloe 
supcriorse 


CROWE, TAILOR, 11 ANN STREE 
(Hhird Fioor, New York. treueral Repuiriag, Al- 
Communication 


R. 


tering. Cleaning and Scouring Done, 
by Postal Card promptly attended ta, 


Acomplete Printing Office,-Linen 
BMarker-Card Pyinter, Amusing and Ine 
ducructive. 4 Alphabets of Trpe, Indele 
tule dik, Pads &e. Postpaid S0ct 

AGENTS WANTED for 9 UCTSe 
Few specintiios CIRCULARS FREE 


Ais’ ALOUTFRT S152 


Ingersait & ora, 4 Fulton St feYs 


‘dd, 4 
‘ £ 4 

Bit Rae: 2 be } 

Rb 4 ree an 2K TT paps swarm eeainy, 


EES.O- S a Reva k 
CURES WHCRE ALL ELSE FAILS. “4 
A Best Congh Syrnp. Tastes good. Uae Fy 
intime,. Sold by drugyist i 
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ATHE BEST WAY Pe dee 
Co gta Esest-Ciass Sy SS x78 
Waich is in our Co- oe : 
Operative Giubs. 


iY. 
Watones 
1¢ Lowest Cash 
ces, GNLY 


ee eee 
cAlSLOGAWEEX. * 
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This is the Best, Cheapest, Most; 
Convenient, and only co-operative Be 
Sistem of selling watches. The 
watches are American Lever Sremjorty 
Winders, containing every essen-f] 
tial co accuracy aad curability, and 
haveinaddition, numerous otherim-i 
provements foundin no otherwatch.} 

key are absolurely the only Dust ® 
and Damp-proof Movements made} 
inthe Werld, and are jeweled with] 
Genuine Rubies. The Patent Stem Bee 

ind and. Setis the stroagesr andes 
Simplest made. They are fuily Gp 
equsi for appearance, accuracy! Mess 
durability and service to any $75,909 
Viatch, Gur co-operative Clubq 
System Erings them within the 
reach of every one. 


Tie Keystone Watch Club Cops 


904 Walnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA Bavins 


ouUR AGENTS 
. i 14-Karat Sold’ 
YIU ried SHAN! 
is guaranteed towear! 
i20 V earss and is 33454) 
14-Herst Selid Gold 


or the atamps 
w.C.€e. 13 X. FLD.— 


aid buy the BEST. 
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5 APPLETON T. ECSTON . 
MANUFACTURERS co 

NO--SQUARS-- 


OSS Smee! 
SRE IEE 1 


ESIGNS»* Soup (CONSTRUCTION 
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_ A GREAT CO-OPERATIVE FACTORY. 


Hew the Gedin Establishment at Licze is 


Good Words. Managed. 
As with his social palace, so in his scheme 
of industrial distribution, M. Godin’s ideas 
were colored by Fourierist recollcctions, 
Before 1880 M. Godin had merely set apart a 
certain sum—£8,000 or £10,000—out of the 
ofits of the year to be distributed among 
his men asa bonus; but in 1880 he converted the 
business into a commandite company, aud 
- introduced a complicated system of arrange- 
ments for realizing effectively Fourier’s prin- 
ciple of a just division of the produce of in- 
dustry, the division betweeu capital, labor 
and talent, according to the importance of 
their several contributions. It is true he 
thought this principle theoretically defective, 
because talent was only a particular kind of 
labor, and because nature, which Fourier 
wholiy ignored, was, in Godin’s opinion, as 
important a contributor to production as an 
of the other three. Nature’s share in the di- 
Vision ought, he thought, to be appropriated 
by the state, partly by means of the 
Dationalization of land for the purpose 
of letting it out to ail sorts of productive 
Socielies, and partly by means of a heavy 
graduated succession duty; and the funds 
thus obtained ought to be employed in estub- 
lishing a system of universal insurance agaiust 
‘sickness, accidents, age and vicissitudes gen- 
erally. But in the meantime, so long as the 
laws of private inheritance and private 
property in jand remained unmodified, and 
the state showed no disposition to serve her- 
eclf heir to nuture’s suare, individual pro- 
ducers must each set aside that shure for 
themselves, and consequently the first part 
in M. Godin’s annual division is 25 per cent of 
the whole net protits to a reserve fund for 
purposes of personal insurance. In passing I 
anay say that besides this every workman is 
obliged to pay to that fund 2 per cent on his 
wages, that in 1885 the fund amounted to 500,- 
QQ francs, and in the three years it had ex- 
isted at that time more than 90,000 francs had 
been paid out of it for sick relief and pensions 
on a comfortable scale. 
Next to nature’s deal comes the deal of 
calent or intelligence, and that also is fixed 
at twenty-five per cent. The director alone 
(M. Godin during h s lifetime) got and gets 
twelve per cent of the profits, in addition to 
hissalary of 15,000 francs. In 1883 thistwelve 
| eadiat pd amounted tv more than four times 
his salary. Half the profits going thus in 
equal shares to nature and intelligence, the 
other haif remaioing to be divided between 
the factors, capital and labor. Capital had 
already received five per cent interest, and 
labor bad of cowse already received its 
wecsly wages, all before there was any cal- 
culation of profit at all, aud M. Godin con- 
eluded that the proper principle now was to 
pive capital a sbare of the remaining half of 
the prolits in proportion to the amount of in- 
terest it received, and labor in proportion to 
the wages it had received. Ia most other 
industrial partnerships the division is made 
on the amount of capital, and not on the 
sumount of interest, and that makes a great 
auiereace. In Iss3 the total amvuat of inter- 
est paid was 230,000 francs on 4,600,000 fraucs 
of capital, and the total wages paid was 
1,888,000 francs, so that of this remaining haif 
of the profits sume aiue-tenths go to the deal 
of labor. 
M. Godin’s scheme, however, by no means 
euds here; his object was to make the em- 
‘ployees in the final resuit owner of the cap- 
tal of the business, and with tbis view he de- 
eided that the laborers’ share of tbe protits 
should uct be paid immediately into their 
hands, to be used at their discreticn, but 
should be applied to buy for them shares in 
the busiuess In this way the business is 
gradualiy falling into the hands of the la- 
borers engaged ini In 1883 they already 
possessed stock amounting to nearly two 
millions of francs, and though the capita! has 
been raised to 6,000.G0U franes, it will only 
takea few more years for it to be acquired 
entirely by the empioyes. The interest on 
the shares they possess they receive lke 
their wages, te spend as they will, And 
when We consider that the wa;yres given at 
Guise are better than the current rate, that 
the house rent is lower, thut the prices of 
thiags at the shops are co-operative prices, 
aud that education, insurance and medical re- 
def are virtually free, We shall pot be surprised 
to dind that the generai standard of living, as 
tested by clear proofs, is unusually high. MM. 
4scdinu states, In bis book on government, that 
athe average amcunt of indirect taxution on 
a@riicies of consumption paid per zead in the 
1amilistere of Guise is seventy-five francs, 
und We turn to bocks of statistics we find 
thatthe average for France generaily is only 
thirry franes. The peopie of the familistere 
live, therefcre, two and a half times better 
Ahan the rest of the French. Their worklug 
alay isten hours, and they have bes:des ccim- 
anon boliduys, two special fete days of their 
wwaevery Veur—the Feast of Labor on the 
tirst Suncay in May aud the Feast of In- 
fancy on the first Sunday in September. La- 
bur is celebrated in tbe spring, because in the 
spring ali nuture returas to iis task and sum- 
mons wan to his; and iafancy is ceicbraied in 
the harvest, because then nuture yields the 
wouug seed for fuiure crops, and the two 
ieasis are meact to be a public commemora- 
tion of labor und educatiun as the two great 
factors of buman progress. On these high 
days the whole place is bright with fowers 
and banners, the population of uli assemble in 
ahe great lecture Lall to hear an uddress 
irem the director, and young and old mingle 
in muierry gaines iu the palace gardens. 
One importaut feature of this establishment 
Femuius to be mentioned. There is no idea in 
the Famulisiere of Guise of any rigid socialist- 
ac ideas of equality. It contains consider- 
mble differences both of position and preperty. 
Tue director, whe is at be head of the whole 
Nace, isan zutocrat in all business affairs. 
ale is clected—thut is, since 1s5)—dut he is 
¢@iocted for lite, and his management is un- 
eoutrolied. He chooses the furemen and 
guakes the barcains. Next below him stand 
the group thet elect him, the associes, nuin- 
bering sixty-eight in 1583, who must have 
worked at feast tive years ia the foundry, be 
men olf good education aud stainless life, aud 
possess not less than 500 fruncs vf capital in 
the business. Thei¢e privileges are lurve like 
their requirements. They elect themselves by 
co-optation, share in the profits on twice their 
wages, can only be expelled the assvciation 
by wu vote of two-thirds of their own veers 
(the other associes), huve the first right to 
work Wien Work is short, and retire on a 
pension of two-thirds of their wages or 
saiaries. After them cvuine 93 societuires, 
ebcseun by the manager and uadmiuistrative 
cotinei!, sharing the profitscon one and one-half 
times their wages, apd gettiag a pension on 
wne-tiird of them; 573 participants, =imilurly 
chosea, and sharing on their simple wazes 
wouly: 258 auxiliaires, who as yet get no share 
an the proiits, except through their interest in 
the insurance fund; aud 286 mteresses who 
ere allowed to retain stock they have inher- 
fied, though they have no further interest in 
“se concera. The stock, which is only being 
gradually taken up year by year, must, when 
itis all taken up, be aguin parted with in the 
seme way, the tirst suareholders being then 
obliged tv sell out their shares to the new 
comers. During the interval the shares may 
@pparentily be held by widows or other per- 
sous not in active employment, but at the end 
_of the term they must always return to the 
possession of actual laborers, and so the way 
as smoothed for tke retirement of the older 
geaeration, and the accession of the younger. 


‘The Keform Club’se Journal, 
_ The reform club of this city, which is doing 
such good work at its Friday night meetings, 


is issuing a semi-monthiy journal called 
Yarif/ Reform. The publication office is 52 


William street. ‘Three regular numbers and. 


one “extra” have already appeared. The 
fezular edition consists of 16 8 vo. pages, and 
is sold for three cents a copy. Each number 
is full of short articles, extracts from speeches 
and interviews, tables and bricf quotations, 
all of which are admirably arranged. The 
“extra” consists of twenty-one letters of J. 
& Moore written in 1886, 87 and ’88, addressed 
to American farmers and others. This num- 
* ber, which is twice the regular size, also sells 
for three cents Tariff Reform is neatly 
Zoetten up, handy and well priuted- 


THE STANDARD, SATU 


The Single Tax in Washingte::. 
Washington Star. — 

“This movement is realizing a success far 
beyond our brightest anticipations,” said Mr. 
C. B. Hemingway when asked by a Star re- 
porter what progress was being made with 
the petition to congress to modify the law 
taxing real estate so as to relieve improve- 
ments from taxation and cause the levy to 
be made on the actual rental value. ‘“Hun- 
dreds of our best citizens, including all 
classes, professions, businesses: and trades, 
and nota few large hearted speculators in 
land, are beginning to see the merit of the 
plan, and are joining in the petition. I could 
not now give you anything like an_ esti- 
mate of the number who have signed, but I 
can confidently sav that several thousand 
would be a fair general statement. Many of 
the most conservative men are taking time 
to carefully consider the measure. but the 
general drift of those who do so isin favor 
of it. This question is a deep one, and its 
merit can only be reached by careful consid- 
eration of the subject in all its bearings.” 

Mr. Hemingway explained that while the 
real estate tax reform movement micht ap- 
pear to many to be merely a fiscal improve- 
ment the purpose was far wider and deeper. 
He contended that poverty exists and in- 
creases because the opportunities to work 
and produce are monopolized; that the rate 
of wages is fixed by what onecan earn by 
utilizing the best opportunity open to him, 
aoe that all opportunities rest ultimately on 
and. 

“If land is monopolized,” he said, “oppor- 
portunity is limited by ability to purchase, 
and just to the extent that the monopoly is 
carried out will the price of land increase. 
This monopoly can only be broken by increas- 
ing the tax, and just to the extent that the 
tax is increascd will the price be reduced, 
until, if the whole rental value were taken in 
taxation, land would cost nothing. The 
prosperity of the whole people depends on 
the condition of the lowest grade of labor. 
If they have an abundance of work at good 
wages we have good times. When specula- 
tion in land breaks and the industrial fabric 
totters and the wheels of production are 
chocked, it simply means that a not very 
large percentage of the lower wage workers 
have been thrown out of employment, their 
purchasing power cut off, and by competition 
among themselves for work the wages of, the 
rest reduced or their purchasing power di- 
minished. Relief comes only when the price 
of land falls to its natural! level, giving easier 
access to opportunity. Our measure is calcu- 
lated only to puta check on speeulation in 
land and cause but a slizht reduction in its 
capitalized value. But it will be enouch to 
bring about an era of industrial prosperity in 
this district that will enable the people to 
judge truly of the merit of the principle and 
decide whether they want a larger applica- 
tion of it.” 


This Cat Wears a Snake Necklace. 
New York Sun. 

Mrs. Fenton of North Bergen, N. J., is 
alleged to be the possessor of a white cat 
with a living necklace. The necklace is a 
slender black snake, about two feet long, its 
dark color showing in marked contrast to the 
cat’s white coat. About a month ago the cat 
went bounding into the breakfast room, hiss- 
ing and spitting in a paroxysm of terror. Her 
alarm was quickly shared by the Fenton 
family, who were at the table, when they 
ascertained that she was half strangled by a 
snake that had coiled itself arcund her neck. 
She seemed unable to heip herself either with 
teeth or claws, and her friends undertock to 
assist her with sticks and umbrellas. They 
chased her around the rvom, whacking away 
away vigorously at her, missing the snake, 
but hitting the cat every time, until pussy, 
not approving of this mode of deliverance, 
sprang wildly out of the open window and 
ran uway. 

For three days Mrs. Fenton mourned for 
her cat as for one dead. Then ber pet re- 
turned, still wearing the reptile neckiace. 
She was tranquil now, however, and seemed 
to like the situation, resisting every effort to 
remuve the serpent. A saucer of miik was 
placed before her, and as she lapped it up the 
snake uncciled part of ‘its body, lowered its 
head inte the saucer, and the two drank 
amicably together. This siagular friendship 
has continued. The creatures are almost in- 
separable. When the snake occasionally un- 
cuils to siretch itself the cat grows very un- 
easy. They feed together, and when the 
sniuke eats too fast the cat pushes its head to 
one side. The snake signifies its disapproval 
of unseemly voracity on the part of the cat 
in the same manner. 


Yes, But Where are the Opportunities for 
the Man Who Hasn’: 8300? 
RockFrorp, Wright County, Mian., Aug. 25. 
—Please send a set of cariff tracts. I like 
THE StTanparD very much. Some of your 
correspondents seem to have a queer idea of 
the west. Any mano with from €500 to 2800 
ready money can come out anywhere be- 
tween this and the Pacific coast and geta 
home on government land or purchased land. 
Any respectable man who can’t make him- 
self comfortabie for a while with an ax, 
shovel, saw and hammer don’t amount to 
anything. But they won't find these chances 
in St. Paul or Minneapolis—cities of 400,000— 
nor in any country village saloon. They can 
find them by the thousand within sicht or 
sound of arailroad. There is any amount of 
geod land for sale cheap in this state, but it 
is too cold, especially on the prairie. Eastern 
people seem to be too high toned to come west 
and rough it a while. G. R. PeErkINs. 


Sach Conspiracies Can Only be Reached by 
Taxing Laud Values. 


Chicago Nortawestern Christian Advocate, 


In some matters of monopoly there is ‘a 
limit to the patience of the people. A few 
meu who have acquired control of extensive 
coal fields, and who can manipulate the 
transportation of all the cual that is miued 
by themselves are in position to dictute 
prices to all consumers. When the supply of 
mined coal is good these “cval baruns” sus- 
pend mining operutions and, by thus cun- 
truiling the said supply, dictate the terms of 
demund and sale. A vast monupoly is en- 
geced in systematic rubbery of those who 
cannot affurd to freeze tu death. The old 
“Qolly Maguire” conspiracy to tuke life by 
vielence was justly strangled by the stroug 
arm of the law. Is is difficult to sce why this 
conspiracy to take an undue proportion of 
the people’s money is not also strungled by 
the same strong arm of the law. ( 
be cheaper if it were permitted to increase 
the supply of coal through competiug miners. 


Why a Printer Will Vere for Cleveland. 
Chicago letter of J. H. Griffes in The Craftsman, 


In 1884 I howled for Blaine; in 1888 I shall 
howl, not for Clevelund, but for the principle 
he and bis party are advocating, in a very 
half-hearted fashion, it is true, but advocating, 
nevertieless—that of freetrade. With abso- 
lute tree trade will come tne single tax, and 
with the single tux will come the abolition of 
poverty. And I would like to suggest to 
those who are so ready to scout the idea 
of a single tax curing our social dis- 
ease that they please read up on the subject 
and do a little bard thinking on the matter 
before they attempt to controvert it. 


Awkward Facts, Mr. Powderly. 
Chicago News. . 

Here, here, Mr. Powderly, this will never 
do at all. You mustn’t tell folks that the men 
in the Pennsylvania mines wear brass tags on 
their belts and are kuown by numbers, that 
they live on pork and water, and sicep like 

igsina pen. Don't you xnow that the tariff 
eeps workingmen’s wages up above the level 
of the pauper labor of Europe! For shame! 


fh Yes, Steel Rails Went Dewsn to $20 iu 
Eugland Witheut the Aid ef the Tariff. 


Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 

Does anyone really believe that the price of 
steel rails would have gone down from $140 
a ton to $31.50 if congress had not, at the re- 

uest of the railroad companies, imposed .a 

uty to stimulate the development of a 


domestic steel rail industry? 


Coal would 
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THE. LAND QUESTION. _ 
What Ic Inuvelves, and How Alone It Can 
Be Settied. : 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
& pages. 


~ PROPERTY IN LAND. 
A Passage-nt-Arms Between the Duko’ of 
Argyll and Henry George. 
TT pages. 


-FORTSCHRITT AND ARMUTH. 


(Prezress and Poverty in German.) ; 
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450 pages, 
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The Land Question, PAPer......cccseveosccescesscesee 10 
Progress and Poverty, German, paper .............. 3% 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on recervt 


ofprice. Foreign editions of these books imported on. 


rder. 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOLDEN WEST. 


SONOMA COUNTY AND RUSSIAN RIVER 
VALLEY ILLUSTRATED. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


As a work of art nothing so costly, so faithful and so 
profuse in tHustrations haus ever been done for any 
county in California. Of the eizhty-four pages of read- 
ing matter, historical, topographical, statistical and 
descriptive, it is sufficient to say it is the work of one 
of the best known and ablest writers in the state, and 
one who, from wu journalistic experience of nearly a 
quarter of a century, has the history of the coast 
almost at his fingers’ ends. Altogether the work is one 
deserving of the highest praise.—San Francisco Ex- 
alminer, June 20. 


A large number of pamphlets describing and pictori- 
ally illustrating the beauties of different counties of 
the state have been issued from time to time. The 
latest, completest and ablest which has been issued for 
some time past is that which describes Sonoma 
county’s fertile soil, energetic people and beauteous 
scenerv. The pamphlet, or more properly speaking, 
the volume, 1s a perfect encyclopedia in its particular 
line. treating the county geographically, gevlogically 
and historically. The illustrations of the scenes in the 
Sonoma valley are very faithful and have been pre- 
pared with great care and attention to detail. Differ- 
ent sections of the valley huve been selected, and their 
suitability for the provuction of all classes of fruit is 
carefully pointed out.—San Francisco Chronicle, June 19, 


Bell & Heymans have issued another of their maz- 
niticently illustrated descriptions of a central Califor- 
nia county. Their work on Marin was acknowledged 
by the daily press to be the finest of the kind ever pub- 
lished in California. Yet in their “Sonoma County and 
Russian River Valley Illustrated” they have outdone 
themselves and published a work that would do credit 
toany author or publishing house in the United States. 
The views, tinted and chromo, and plain lithographs 
und Vignettes, over seventy in number, ace worth tive 
times the money. ‘he historical, statistical and de- 
seriplive portion of the work is full, correct, and com- 
plete, aud when the reader lays it down after perusal 
and examining the views, even though he never was in 
California, he wi'l be better acquainted with the topog- 
raphy, products and condition of the county and its 
many towns than many people who have lived in 
Scooma for years. It is a model book, for it gives in a 
concise and complete form the very informution that 
an intelligent home seeker, who isa stranger to Califor- 
hia, could wish to have.—San Fraacisco Herald of 
Trade, June 2L 


BELL & HEYMANS, 
4 California street, San Francisca 
Price, 50 cents; or by mail, 6) cents. 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


The following Tracts on the Tariff Question are pub- 
lished in the Land and Labor Library: 

No. 537. “Protection as a Universal Need.” 
George. 4puges. 

No. 6. “The Tarif? Question.” 
pages. 

No. 63, 
Trade.” 

No. 69, 
pages. 

No. 70. “The Common Sense of the Tariff Question.” 
Thomas G. Shearmun. 8 puges. 

No 72. “Protection the Friend of Labor?” 
G. Shearman. 5 pages. 

No. 75. ‘A Short Tariff History.” Thomas G. Shear 
man 2 puges. 

No. 76 “Plain Tal to Protectionists.” 
Shearman. 4 pages. 

No. 77. “An Address to Workingmen on the Tariff 
Question.” Henry George. 4 pages. 

Aset of these Tracts will be sent to any address for 
ten cents, 

Prices in quantities free by mail. Two-page tracts— 
50 copies, lu cents; 100 copies, 15 cents; 1,000 copies, $1; 
5,000 copies, $4.25. 

Four-page tracts—% copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, % 
cents; 1,00 copies, $2; 5.000 copies, $8 50. . 

Eight-page tracts—2 copies, 20 cents; 100 copies, 50 
cents; 1,40 copies, $4; 5,00 copies, $17. 

Address PUELISHER STANDARD, 
32 Union Square, New York. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? by Henry George; 


Paper, oo cents. 


THE EXISTING TARIFF, fully indexed so that. the 
rate on each article can readily be found, % cents. 


For sale by 


Henry 
Henry George. 4 
“american Protection and British Free 


Henry George. 4 pages. 
“Protection and Wages.” Henry George. 8 


Thomas 


Thomas G. 


LEADING SPEECHES ON THE MILLS BILL, contain- | 


ing the speeches of Mills of Texas, McMillan of Ten- 


“ nessee, Wilson of West Virginia, Scott of Pennsyl-. 


. Vania, Cox of New York and Carlisle of Kentucky 


on the democratic side, and Reed of Maine, Me-- 


_ Kinley of Ohio, Burrows of Michigan, Butterworth 
of Ohio and Kelley of Pennsylvania on the repub- 
lican side: 50 cents. 


Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, or 
THE THREE BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


PUBLISHER STANDARD 
12 Union Square, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES — 


THE STANDARD, 


A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND- | 


ARD, in heavy bourds, are offered for sale at the fol- 
‘lowing prices: 
. Volumes 1 and 2, bound Ina single volume, $5.00. 
(Postage 75 cents extra.) 

Volume 3, bound separately, $3.50. 

(Postage 50 cents extra) 
THE STANDARD, 

12 Union square, east, New York. 


” Address 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE WORLD 
OF SPIRITS AND KELL, described from things 
heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDED- 
BORG, “Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Also THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by 
him in the spiritual world in 1757; The Doc- 
trine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, The New 
Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, in all, 750 
octavo pages mailed prepaid for $7.00. Dis- 
count to the trade. Address, American Swed- 
‘enborg Printing and Publishing Society, 20 
Coopzr Union, New York City. 


HE DEMOCRAT. 


A RADICAL PEVIEW MONTHLY. 

The Democrat advocates Land Resumption and those 
*eforms which are necessary to Mase the English peo 
ple a [ree ple. ft asks “compensation” not for those 
who have benefited by unjust legislation, but for those 
who have suffered thercby. 

For one dollar the Democrat is supplied for iS months 
te any address in the United States or Canada. 

Address 5 New Bridge street, London, E.G 


THE PEOPLE’S REAL ESTATE TONTINE. 


Chas. Fred. Adams, Secretary, Washington, 
D. Cu 


Receives “Tontine” subscriptions from §1 up and 
groups them into “Year Funds,” according to the ares 


; ‘Of the subscribers, so that the subseriptions of all born 


in the same year constitute the year fund of that year, 
The Income of euch year fund is annually divided on 
the Ist of May among the living subscribers to such 
fund, in proportion tv amounts subscribed, so long as 
any of them live. 

All the subscribers to cach one year fund having been 
born in the same year, start with an equal “chance of 
life,” but as time passes their number, of course, 
grows smaller and smaller, as one after another of 
them dies, until finally all born in that vear are dead. 
And since only the living subseribers share in the an- 
nual division of the income of the fund, as the number 
is gradually reduced each survivor’s share of the total 
income grows larger and larger, improving as he grows 
clder. 

After the death of the last surviving subscriber to 
any fund, the principal of such fund becomes a part of 
the “endowment” of the society, the income of wiich 
isevery year divided equally among all living Tontine 
subscribers of whatever year. 

Since the Ist of May the number of subscribers have 
increased 

FIFTY-FIVE PER CENT. 

Look into it. 

See whether vou can’t afford to invest at least $1 to 
secure an improving life income for your wife, child, or 
friend, if not yourself, which may amount to thousand 
before death. 


SINGLE TAX CLUB MEETINGS. 


PI\O THE SINGLE TAX MEN OF WEST 

VIRGINIA: Will the single tax men in West Vir. 
gina please send their addresses to me at this point. 
Seud the names of ullthe George men you know of in 
your neighborhood and be particular to give post office 
aduress, <A state organization is proposed and any sug- 
sestions .or information will be carefully considered. 
ae i. BOREMAN, Parkersburg, Wood county, West 

rginia, 


ANSAS STATE LECTURER. — THE 
undersigned state lecturer and member of the 
state central committee is now ready ty respoud to 
eas for work anywhere in the state of Kansas. 
dress Rev. W. M. GOODNER, box 833, Larned, Kan. 
i er ae 
HE ST. LOUIS SINGL: TAX LEAGUE 
Mects every Sunday evening at 7:30 p. m., at Ninth 
street uud Fravklin avenue, Secretary, B. E. Bloom, 
5925 Lucky street. | S jo 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Beuronn, CLARKE & C0.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


’ A Novel with a Plot: 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. 


By Edgar Saltus, author of “Mr. Incoul’s Misadven- 
ture,” etc, 
12mo., Cloth, $1. Paper Covers, 50 cents. 

In this novel Mr. Saltus has treated a subject hitherto 
unexploited in tiction, The scene is Fifth avenue, the 
action emotional, the plot a surprise. “There is,” some 
one has said, “as much mud in the upper classes as in 
the lower; only in the former it ts gilded.” This 
aphorism mught serve as epigraph to “Tristrem 
Varicik.” 

. Thirteenth thousand ready April L 


THE TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE FREE LIST, 


As contained in act of March 3, 1883, also the Hawalian 
Reciprocity Treaty, and extracts from the Navigatio 
and Oleomararine acts. : 

Indexed. limo., Paper Covers, 25 cents. 


a 
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ASHES OF THE FUTURE. 


By Edward Heron-Alien. 
Beautifully printed in the best French style, with an 
illustrated cover, 50 cents. oe 

one story is cf absorhing interest.”~Chicago Jour- 
na P 
“The work of a very vigorous and cultivated pen, as 
well as of a deep thinking and fervid brain. It is the 
Story of a restless lover of too many things, and of: too 
many good women whose hearts he breuks and whose 
lives he shatters.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


iD 


“MES AMOURS.” 


Confessions: Passionate and Playfa!, 


Written to me by people, celebrated and obscure, and 
my answers to some of them. With an introduction 
and notes. Illustrated, small 4to, with portrait, 
$1.2. Sclina Dolaro, author of the play, “In the 
Fashion.” 

“It is seldom that the English reader happens upon a 
book of verses so full of French pumor as this pretty 
volume. ‘Ma Belle Amie,’ the opening selection . . . 
is edited with a running tire of comments that renders 
it delightful The ‘afterthoughts’ affixed to all the 
verses are often very clever and womanish,’—New 
York Herald, . 


PRINCE COASTWIND’S VICTORY; 
OR, 7 
The Fairy Bride of Croto’.Lake. 


By Mrs. Miles H. McNamara 
With lustrations, Small ito, cloth, - illustrated cover, 
$1,90. 

"A pretty fairy story, which will delicht while it 
taxes the credulity of young readers. The book 1s 
tastefully printed and in handsome ‘covers, and in- 
closed in a box ready. for muiling.”—Chicago Inter 
Ocean, 


THE ROMANCE OF A QUIET WATERING 
PLACE, _ 


12mo.. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. ©, 
es Thirty French fllustrations by Graves, 
~ 7. By a New York Society Lady. 


-_ASLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


.. By Jwian Hawthorne... 
imo. .:Cloth, $1.00.. Paper, 50 cents, 


ir, Hawthorne's latest and most interesting novel. 


a same Author unknown, | erent 
-12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents, 
A great:New. York Society Novel, ee 


- SOPHIA-ADELAIDE. 


_ Illustrated with Portraits of the Princesa. 
Paper covers, 50 cents") 


“The Deserted Daughter of Queen Victoria and Prince 


" Albert.” An awful story of romanticlife  ~ 
. by a Princess, PES, 


. . GHESTNUTS NEW AND OLD. 
ep By Bill Nye, : 
‘2mo., cloth, $1; paper cover, 50 cents. 
His Last and Funniest Book, 
JHE POLITICS OF LABOR. 
cn By Philips: Thompson. , 
~. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25 


“An original and masterly work on the great Gres: 


tion of the hour, the relations ‘between capital and 
labor.””) ‘Written for. workinginen-in w-¢lear, plain and 


torcible style. Competent critics predict that. it will be: | 


the hind book for laboring men wherever the English 
lunguage is spoken. : : 


Seem, 


PECK’S IRISH FRIEND, PHELAN 


GEQGHEAGAN. 


By George W. Peck, jr. 
~ MMustrated by True Williams, os 
I2mo., cloth, $!; paper, 2cents. 


“Mr. Peck has made quite x reputation asa dialect 
writer,and his Geogheagan Sketches. have been well, 


received." =Milwaukeo News. 


———— 


THE QUESTION OF THE pay. 
ANTI-POVERTY AND PROGRESS. 


By Sister M. Frances Clare (The Nun of Kenmare.) 
12mo, paper, 50 cents. : 
“Discusses some of the questions recently brought to 
public notice by Henry George and Father MeGiynn.”" 
She is opposed to the Jan: theory of the former on the 


ground that it is not in accord with the Christian: 
She criticises somewhat severely. 
several of the clergy of her own church.”—New. Yori 


religion. . . . 


Sun 


THE LAND. OF THE NIHILIST RUSSIA, 


By W. EF. Curtis, 
12mo, cloth, $L 
Over one hundred engravings. A guide book, 
Send for complete catalogue. 
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: pages. 


|. 2 pages, 
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| Price, 35, cents. 


qT Trade.” 
. George. 


- Clarke. 


“dale. .§& 


* pages. 
Shearman. §. pares, 


No.7 tA Short Tariff History.” 
eSBs : 


oeents; 100) copi 


_ cents; 1,00) copies, $6; 5,000 copies, $22... 
1,000 copies, $5; 
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* NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


pinata teettiacinch hha nema ma ate athe tmena 


HE LAND AND LABOK LIBRARY. 
We are now publishing under the title of “The 


. Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on. vae: 


rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 

contain facts, figures and arguments expressed. I cone) 

cise, Vigorous. language easily understood. Asa, means; 

of propaganda we recommend them to ail who desire 

help on the movement for social reform. Those w 

wish tohave these tracts placed where they will ds 

but who are unable personally..to attend to their dis. 
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‘When the immortai Lemuel Gulliver 
‘Nisited the island of Laputa, one of the 
Sret thines he did was to have asuit of 
- Gothes made, for which purpose be em- 
“ployed the services of a fasiiouabie tailor. 
The operator,” says Gulliver, “did his 
 @ice after a cifferent manner from those 
of his trade in Europe. He first took my 
altitude by a quadrant, and then, with 
vule and comnasses, described the dimen- 
gion and outlines of my whole body, all of 
which he entered upon paper; and in six 
days brought my clothes very ill made, 
and quite out of shape, by happening to 
mnistake a ficure in the calculation. But 
my comfort was that I observed such ac- 
Gidents very frequent and little regarded.” 

If Mr. Edward Atkinson had been in 
Mr. Gulliver's place, he would never have 
' such a verdict as that upon the 

% tailor. The ignorant Gulliver 
undertook to determine the fit of the 
clothes by trying themon. Mr. Atkinson 
would have checked the tailor’s calcula- 
tion, and, failing to detect any error in 
that, would have sworn that the clothes 
Gitted perfectly, because the figures showed 
they must fit. In Mr. Atkinson’s philos- 
ophy, what the ficures say must be true. 
Whea he does a sum, that setiles it. 

The Forum for September contains an 
essay by Mr. Atkinson, which is a beauti- 
ful tlustration of the Laputan method. 
Mr. Atkinson entitles his essay “Progress 
from Poverty.” In it he demonstrates by 
Ggures and diagrams, to his own complete 
satisfaction, that things are, on the whole, 
im a very satisfactory condition. Poverty 
is disappearing as fast as could be expected, 
The working classes are immensely better 
off, actually and relatively, than they 
were a few years ago. “The great 
economic forces which have so recently 
@ome into action are steadily workiug out 


@ greatcr equality in the distribution of the , 


abundant product which they have 
brought into existence;’ and “the one 
thing most needed now is that the rich 
men shall know bow the workmen Live, 
and the workmen shall know how the rich 
men work.” It's all nousense to point out 
that the trousers are too short and baggy 
at the knees, that the waistcoat barely 
comes below the armpits, and the coat is 
made to button in the back; the figures 
say the clothes fit, and fit they must. As 
Sor criticising the accuracy of his figures 
by the absurdity of their result, the idea 
doesn’t enter Mr. Atkinson’s head. He 
knoews his Ggures are richt, and if the re- 
sult doesn’t agree with facts, why then 
the facts have no existence, that's all. 

Mr. Atkinson begins his calculations by 
establishing what he calls a “multiple 
standard,” by which to measure the vaiue 
of wages. For this purpose he assumes 
than an adult workman requires for his 
‘subsistence a ceriain quaniity of beef, 
pork, ham, potztoes, calico, boots, coal, 
etc; and measures the value of wages at 
different periods from 1860 to 1886 by the 
mumber of these daily portions or rations 
they would produce; the value of wages, 
of course, rising or falling as the rations 
vise or fall in price. It is noteworthy that 
im constructing his “-muliiple standard,” 
he takes no account of rent. He explains 
this omission by saying, first, that he 
found it impossible to get the data for esti- 
amnating the yearly unit of rent; and, sec- 
‘ ond, that he is satisfied “that the stand- 
ard of rent or cost of the dwelling places 
@ccupied by workiag people had varied 
since 1860 in substaniialiy the same pro- 
portion as the cost of the materials for 
‘food, for fuel and for clothing.” That is 
to say, when provisions, clothing and fuel 
have declined in price, rents have gone 
down proportionately. The utter absurd- 
ity of this notioa would have become ap- 

tto Mr. Atkinson if he had taken 
the trouble to examine the tax lists of any 
city or county from 1860 to 1836. 

‘Having fixed his “multiple standard,” 
‘Mr. Atkinson goes on to construct the sta- 
tistics of waces from 1860 to 1886. For 
this purpose he divides his working people 
into four classes, as follows: 

. Class L Specially skilled men; foremen, 
@verseers, boss blacksmiths, carpenters, etc., 
‘eustomarily earning 3 to $5 per day at the 
present tine. 

Class WJ. Average mechanics, engineers, 
Blacksmiths, carpenters, machinists and paint- 
ers commected wWi:h establishments reported 
$a Vol ax of the census. 

: @lass IL All the operatives, except fore- 
meen and oversecrs, in ove hundred estabiish- 
Meats, reporting the wagesaf their working 

e under more than 1,200 cepurate titles: 

wicks, marble, furniture, agricuitural! imple- 

Ments, tinware, stoves, buvuts, hats, cars, 

‘wagons, four and saw mil!!s, iron, paper and 

textiles, emploving men, Women and children, 
from 20 to 2,000 in each. 

Class IV. Laborers, computed separately, 
@ospected with above establishments. 

_ ‘Shen under each head he states the cur- 
vent waces per day in 1860, 1605, etc., and 
snultiplyins these by 300, obtains a very 
hendsowe showing of yearly wages in each 
clas, the boss blacksmiths earning $1,312 


each in 18:6 and the common laborers | 


$620 in the same year. It does not seem 
to have occurred to Mr. Atkinson that 
@uring every yeat of his series there were 
afew men out of work; nor that the oper 
“ative or laborer who earns 300 days’ wages 
fm @ year is rather the excepiion than the 


Mr. Atkinson's next task is to determine 
the money value of his “multiple standard” 
ration for each of the vears mentioned in 
his wages table. Having done this to his 
own satisfaction, he next proceeds to con- 
structa dizgram, showing the number of ra- 
Cons that could be purchased with a year's 
earaings of a wage earner in each of his 
four classes, in the vears 1860, 1865, 1870, 
3875, 1280, and 1885-6. It is a very pretty 
@iagram and shows clearly that “the gain 
én the purchasing power of wages, meas- 
red by the -muliiple standard’ of food. 
fuel and cloth, as been from 1860, as com- 
pared fo 1885 and 1886, as follows:” 

‘ 70 per cent 

° e Sper cent 

7 « 40 per cent 

43 per cent 

This is a sufficiently encouraging show- 

$nz; but it is tirown completely into the 

Shade by the comparison between 1865 and 

1885-6. Within those twenty years the 
Classi. 
Class IE . 

Class iL. 
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It is not worth while to point out more 
than a single absurdity in all this. Mr. 
Atkinson asserts that rents have risen and 
fallen with the value of the ‘‘multiple 

standard” ration. If this be true, then the 
laborer wio in 1865 paid $10 a month rent 
must have had his rent gradually reduced 
until in 1838 it stood ata trifie less than 
$6 for the same premises. Across the 
diagram just referred to, extending from 
near the tup of the perpendicular line 
which denotes the year 1860 to near the 
bottom of the line which stands for 1885-6, 
Mr, Atkinson draws a broad thick mark to 
show the decline in the rate of interest, 


‘and therefore in the profits of capital 


Froan this we learn that whereas in 1860 
capital earned 8 per cent in the eastern 
states, and 10 per cent in the west, in 
1885-6 it earned only 4 per cent in the 


east and 5 per cent in the west. Or to ex-’ 


press it in terms of the “multiple stand- 
ard,” an investment of $10,000 would pro- 
duce 2,584 rations in 1860, against only 
1333 in 1865-6. And now comes the grand 
final argument—the stitching together of 
the Laputan suit of clothes. 


If capital could only secure by its income 
one-half as many portions of food, fuel aud 
clothing in 1885 aud 1886 as in 1860, and if in 
the meantime the produciive power of labor 
had become oue-third more effective, which 
is a moderate estimate, does it not follow that 
labor now secures the service of capital on 
better terms than ever before? I submit this 
problem in economic muthematics to the 
officers of the anti-poverty society. 


Why, of course! Labor and capital 
work together to preduce wealth, and 
whatever they produce is divided between 
them. Working together, their joint 
productive power has increased one-third 
within the past twenty years; and during 
that time the share of labor has increased 
by forty-three to seventy per cent, while 
the share of capital has diminished by 
one-hali, What can be clearer than that 
labor is gaining on capital with giant 
strides, and that poverty is rapidly being 
abolished? Talk about the clothes not 
fitting? They niust fit; the figures and 
the diagrams prove it, and:no self respect- 
ing Laputan will deny it. 

But—but—we really hesitate about dis- 
puting with a graduate of the Laputan 
academy—but isn’t it just barely possible 
that the tailor has made some mistake? 
May there not be some flaw in Mr. Atkin- 
son’s mathematics? That little error about 
the fail in rents, now?—that queer as- 
sumption that every wage earner works 
300 days every year at full wages; so that 
a lad when he leaves school has only to 
enroll himself in class I, class IT. class II, 
or class IV, to receive for life a yearly 
wage of 1,400 to 4,000 daily rations? 
Isn't it just possible that the men who 
work for wages are not increasing their 
incomes as rapidly as Mr. Atkinson sup- 
poses? Andeven granting, for the sake 
of argument, that Mr. Atkinson's diagram 
is cerrectly constructed, is it quite certain 
that the conclusions he draws from it are 
trustworthy? <Aren’t there some other 
line that ought to be drawn across the 
year columns before we definitely con- 
clude that poverty is being swallowed up 
in progress. Mr. Atkinsen’s liues show 
what labor is getting and what capital is 
getting. Does nobody get anything ex- 
cept the laborer and capitalist? 

The city of New York is a great wealth 
producing center. Labor and eapital work 
together there with an energy and eflfi- 
ciency unsurpassed in the world. Food, 
clothing, shelter, articles of luxury and 
necessity of every Kind, they produce them 
to an almost fabulous extent. Do they 
divide their whole product between them- 
selves, so that nobody gets anything un- 
less he either works or provides capital 
for other men to use in working? Well, 
hardly! 

To hegin with, there is a set of men who 
own New York, to whom every laborer 
and every Capitalist must pay tribute for 
the mere privilege of working or employ- 
ing capital within the city limits. How 
great this tribute is there are no present 
means of ascertaining definitely; but care- 
fui calculations have shown that it cannot 
be less than $100,000,000 annually, and it 
is probably much larger. Mr. Atkinson’s 
diagram might profitably contain a line 
showing the increasing share of wealth 
these mea have appropriated in successive 
lustrums. 

Again, there is another sct of men— 
some in uniform and some in plain clothes 
—whose lawful duty it is to lay violent 
hands on many forms of wealth produced in 
New York. If New York jabor and capital 
unite to preduce cigars, these men take a 
certain number out of every box; if to 
produce French silks, they cut certain 
yards from every piece. Their hands are 
forever busy appropriating weaith and 
doing nothing in return, and they are 
called custom house and internal revenue 
officials. Mr. Atkinson’s diagram would 
be more complete if it had a line devoted 
to their operations. 

Then there are other men who enjoy 
special taxing privileges by virtue of the 
laws that forbid Americans to buy in the 
markets of the world. These men, secured 
by law against foreign competition, pre- 
vent competition among themselves by 
organizing trusts and pools, and gather to 
themselves wealth for which they give 
nothing in exchange. Their trust robber- 
ies are in no sense the earnings of capital, 
and Mr. Atkinson’s interest line has no 
connection with them. Here is another 
line which might improve the diagram. 

And still the listis not complete. There 
are men who own great natural monopo- 
lies outside New York, as coal and iron 
mines. There are men who own artificial 
monopolies, as railways and gaspipes. 
There are men who coliect taxes upon in- 
dustry on behalf of state, city and county 
—fining a man if he erects a house, fining 
him if he owns a truck, fining him if 
he puts up machinery, or builds a ship. 
The diagram has no lines to represent 
what all these men take of the joint pro- 
duct of labor and capitaL But it ought to 
have them. 

On the whole—taking it by and large, as 
the sailors say—the Laputan tailor seems 
to have made a few mistakes in his calcu- 
Jations. Not only do the clothes not {it, 
but the figures show that they couldn't 
possibly do so. Mr. Atkinson’s arithmetic 
and diagram are bosh. His estimate of 


the comparative values of wages is absurd. 


| His notion that capital and labor divide be- 


tween themselves the whole product of 


their joint application is ridiculous. His 
diagram, with its perpendiculars and 
diagonals, has no more application to the 
problem of poverty than to the problem of 
the Keely motor. 

Mr. Atkinson begins his essay by an- 
nouncing that the facts which he is about 
to state “must be disproved by Henry 
George and other writers of his class be- 
fore their empirical methods of abolishing 
poverty can be entitled to any serious con- 
sideration.” It is not, as we have shown, 
a difficult matter to disprove most of Mr, 
Atkinson’s “facts,” and to expose* the ab- 
surdity of his logic. We will, in addition, 
recite certain facts that he must disprove 
before he can win for his blindman’s-buff 
system of economics the serious attention 
of men who really think, and dor’t con- 
tent themselves with groping round among 
a lot of notions. 

He must disprove that wealth of every 
kind is only a modification of the eternal 
matter of the universe. Houses, ships, 
clothing, food, whatever we possess, or 
use, or enjoy, are merely combinations of 
natural elements which have existed since 
time was, and will continue to exist while 
time endures. 

He must disprove that there is no pos- 
sible way of producing weulth save by the 
exertion of human labor upon the raw 
material of the universe. 

He must disprove that the possibility of 
wealth production is Kmited only by the 
amount of natural opportunities, and the 
amcunt of labor that can be applied to 
them. To produce a thousand tons of 
coal for every one now mined, a thousand 
watches for every one now made, a 
thousand houses for every one now stand- 
ing, a thousand bushels of wheat for every 
one now harvested, there is absolutely 
nothing needed but to apply suilicient 
labor to sufficient natural opportunities. 

He must disprove that the efficiency of 
labor increases with the quantity of labor- 
ers. A community of a thousand laborers, 
having access to raw material, can pro- 
duce far more than a thousand times the 
wealth produced by a single solitary 
laborer. 

He must disprove that the natural op- 
portunities remaining unutilized are prac- 
tically illimitable, and that men eager to 
work are standing idle. a 

Finally, he must disprove that all men 
have an equal right to the use of the 
planet they inhabit. The mere fact of 
birth carries with it the inalienable right 
to live on the earth and by the earth. 

When Mr. Atkinson shall have dis- 
proved these various propositions we shall 
be happy to give serious consideration to 
his method of abolishing poverty by 
mathematics. Up to the present time, 
however, he has not, to the best of our 
knowledge, even taken the troubic to deny 
them, 


Hew Factorv Wemen Live. 


While Edward Atkinson is busy with his 
hocus pocus of lines and figures, and in 
the seclusion of his study evolves facts out 
of his inner consciousness, otier and more 
trustworthy students of the great social 


problem are observing things as they | 


really are. The citlantie Monthiy for 
September contains the latest of Lillie B. 
Chace Wyman’s “Studies of Factory 
Life,” telling the story of how women live 
who in New England labor at that wealth 
production of which Mr. Atkinson says 
the tvilets get so magnificent and so 
rapidly tacreasing a share. It is a pitiful 
tale to be read by Christian men and 
women in a Christian land: 


A long acquaintance with factory village 
life has brought tomy knowledve scme inci- 
dents and pliases of eXperience among the 
women, which I propose to relate in order to 
illustrute their condition. They wiil uot afl 
be 'tound to bear directly on what is called 
the lubor question, but they go to show bow 
the people live and feel, out of whose needs 
and wishes, whose hopes and ideuls, the labor 
movement has sprung. 

First let us cousider briefly the history of a 
woman who shall be called Haunab. She was 
of Irish birth, but came to this cuuntry when 
a child. She marricd a man who was in- 
temperate, and after a while he left her, and 
died away from home. The oldest of her 
three children, a girl, developed epilepsy 
when only five or six years old. Hannah had 
two unmarried sisters. She kept house, and 
they lived with her, worked in the mill, and 
handed over to her their wages asif she had 
been their mother, or as if the family were 
constituted like some Russian peasant house- 
holds, und she were its head. She had a 
bachelor brother, who, thcugh he sometimes 
assisted her generously, did not make a com- 
mon home and common purse wilh her, as the 
girls did. ‘fy sisters,” suid she once, 
“might heve saved hundreds of dollurs but 
for helping me.” 

After several years one of the sisters died 
of consumption. She had been described to 
me as u fresh young girl, with beactiful bair. 
She locked like aworn old women, as she 
lay on ber death bed. The last scene was a 
touching one. 
kitchen, but in the tiny chamber a number of 
neighbors gathered about the couch. One 
woman read prayers aloud. A brown par- 
ment lay on the bed, andonce sume one lilted 
the gown and tuuched it to the lips of the 
dying girl. It waste be her sbroud, and it 
had been blessed by the priest. Why she 
Was expected to kiss her own burial robe I 
do not know, and can only fancy the signifi- 
cancc of the strange, sad rite. 

Alter her death, Hannah went herself to 
work in the mill. Ste and her remaining sis- 
ter did their housework at nicht and in the 
morning. This rendered it difficult for them 
to be very economical about their foced, as 
they were obliged to cook such viands cs 
eculd be made ready in ashbor’ ‘ir, wad the 
sister Ellen had tou Live meat. She could not 
work on brcud and tea. They used, perforce, 
beefstcak at sixteen or eighteen cents the 
nouad, in preferecce to cheaper meats that 
-av be stewed, but which require long half 
days of preparation. 

Two of the children attended school, but 
the epileptic child could net be admitted, and 


it was difficult to know what to do with her.. 


Sometimes her mother left her locked all day 
in the house. Sometimes she allowed her to 
wander at will. The village folks all became 
familiar with the figure of the crazy child. 
She wasvery crazy by the time she was ten 
years old, but she was straight and 
lithe, and carried herself with unusual 
grace. Her motions were quick and 
silent. Her dark hair was commonly 
tangled, and she had pathetic, beautifully 
shaped eyes. Hannab was very anxious 
about her. Sbe trembled when any one came 
near her in the mill, lest he had come to tell 
bad news of the little one. Her forebodings 
of evil experience naturally increased as the 
ree ignorant girl grew toward wonian- 
hood. The mother’s health began to fail un- 
der the sirain of anxiety, hard work and ex- 
posure to the weather as she went to and 
from the mill, and she showed symptoms of 
consumption. She could not wear very heavy 
elotbing while at work in the factory, and 
when she came out into the cold wiuter air 
her shaw] protected only ber shoulders, and 
her thin skirts did not prevent her limos from 
being chilled even in the short walk she took 
to her home. This is, I believe, the way 


Hannah sat mourning ia the- 


many factory women dress and how they in- 
jure their health, and the knowledge of this 
tact may serve as a hint, to philanthropic 
persons, of.a good subject for popular instruc- 
tion. These women really do not know how 
to clothe themselves. They do noteven know 
that they need different clothing from what 
they have. They suffer with that curious sub- 
missiveness characteristic of their sex when- 
ever dress is in any way the cause of their 
pain, aod they do not think of altering the 
shape of a garment in order to insure comfort, 
any more than their well-to-do, well-laced sis- 
ters think of it. The gift of a long, thickly 
lined cloak, which protected limbs as well as 
body, actually marked aturning point in Haa- 
nab’s life. She ceased to have violent coughs 
and grew stronger. 

_She was a very bonest woman. The epilep- 
tic child needed expensive medicive. Some- 
times it was given her, but the merest hint 
was sufficient to let ber know if any particular 
bottle was not intended as a gift. She never 
failed to save up ber money and pay the debt 
a8 soon as she could. 

At times the Mission Fathers came to a 
neighboring church, and then Hannah tcok 
her afflicted daughter to them, hoping, a 
haps believing, that they might cure her. But 
no such miracle was ever wrought. The 
terrible malady continued to prey steaaily on 
the young life. 
lease the child from all conscivusuess of rank 
or caste, though she seemed. to know some- 
thing of race prejudices; for she surprised me 
once by asking wildly “what made the 
Yankees hate the Irish so.” She did not sit, 
like: Mordecal, at the gate, but stole silently 
and swiftly through the unguarded door of 
her richest neighbor, and appeared by his 
side as readily ag by the hearth of the poorest 
man or woman. She came up fearlessly to 
whomever she would, and stood or walked 
in such company as she desired, without hesi- 
tation. Thus I remember her standing one au- 
tumn day in the garden, under the arch of 
grapevines, while she said, “Do you know what 

aim wishing ull the time? That I was in 
heaven, where ’d never be sick any more.” 
Two or three days afterward she went on to 


the railroad just as the cars came along, 


Some one shouted to her, but sbe paid him uo 
heed. The cugineer saw her and vaialy tried 
to stup the train. She knelt down between 
the rails—she was only a child eleven yeurs 
old—and as she kneit, looking at the engiuoc, 
she put upher hands as if praying and waited 
quietly till it struck ber. 

Her mother mourned, but her death was a 
blessing, and after that Hannah's fortunes 
mended somewhat. Relieved of her constant 
uuxiely, she grew brighter and younger look- 
ing. e begun to lay bya littie money. 
Thirty dollars were saved out of her own and 
her sister’s wages in the course of a year or 
two. Then the tidings came that an uncle 
had died iu a neighboring state, leav- 
ing a small property. he aad her 
sister were among the heirs, some of 
whom lived in Ireland, and had never 
been in this country. Hannah's lawyer wrote 
her that the property was mostly reai estate, 
and if divided equally among tbe relatives 
would yieid her and ber sister together a 
little more than a hundred dollars. But he 
told ber if any of the heirs living in America 
chose to protest, the proceeds of the real 
estate might be prevented from going to the 
Irish heirs If this was done, the sisters 
would havea much larger sum, about five 
hundred dollars. It was more than these 
women could hope ever to amass or to obtain 
in any other way that life on this earth, in 
this century, made possible tothem. Hannah 
did not hesitate at all. She said at once that 
she did not think it would be fair to keep her 
Irish cousins from receiving their portion, and 
she relinquished for herself, for ber sister and 
her children what must bave seemed to ber a 
fortune, and instructed her lawyer to let the 
property be divided equally. Hunnah’s two 
remuiniog children have growa upto bea com- 
fort to her. The boy, however, bas been deli- 
cate, and in consequence of his idleness she has. 
had to use some uf the money she had laid by. 
The daughter does not eara very large wages, 
but she is employed in labeling the cloth 
mace in the mill, and works in a nice room. 
“It does not seem like working in the mill,” 
the mother said, with pardouable sutisfac- 
tion, The girl is fond of music. Her father’s 
family contain some persons who are profes- 
sional musicians in a small way, and Hannah, 
witlr the help of the bachelor uncle, has 
bought for ber a second hand piano. 

This is the history of a Woman who bas 
perhaps done her very best under the condi- 
tiuns in which life hus placed her, Let us 
now cuusider briefly a factory family who 
have not dune the Lest they could. 

About ten veurs ago, a kiodergartner, 
ina Rhode Island village, found two 
little girls in the street, who informed 
her that their father aud mother wee 
both at hore sick in bed. Investigation re- 
vealed the fact that both purents were drunk, 
and further wcquaintance with them estab- 
lished the additional fact that both were ha- 
bitual drunkards. The father died in the 
ecvourse of a few years, end after that the 
family came directly under wy own observa- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Phelan. isa woman of dissolute, hag- 
mard appearance; a shattered rather than a 
depraved looking person. She is not without 
ability. She usually keeps her floors in a 
condition approaching neutness, as such peo- 
ple understand ueatness. She draws the line 
of effort, however, ut ber kitebeu duur, and 
her catry and staircase are dirty and foul. 

Six ‘or seven years azo one of ber sons was 
ill, and he was carried to a hospital. Learn- 
ing there thus he must submit to an opera- 
tiun, he beeame frightened, and insisted on 
being taken untmediately bome,and be has beeu 
iliever since and practically bedridden. A year 
or two after this, a grown up dauvhter, 
named Mary, died of consumption. During 
ber last days she begged me to talk to ber 
sister Maggie, a young married woman, and 
urge her neverto drink. Svon after Mary’s 
death, Mrs. Phelun’s oldest son, a man about 
twenty years old, a bard drinker, felt a vic- 
tim to consumption, and died. A little longer 

eriod elapsed, and then the youngest child, 
sutie, a pretty, delicate little creature, 
twelve years old, guve up her work in the 
mill, and lay down to wait for death. There 
was something terrible in the way these 
young creatures accepted death as their 
natural portion. They were passive and 
hoveless from the first. But more fearful was 
the neglect froin which they sutfered because 
of Mrs. Phelan’s drinking. When sober she is 
a home keeping body, but when there is ill- 
ness in the bouse she wanders about all the 
time, drinking and rehearsing her woes, 
and negiecting to care for her children, 
sick or well. Yet when some charitable per- 
suns thought that Katie would be more con- 
fortable in the almshouse, which wus on a 
pleasant farm, the mother would not let ber 
eo, and the child did not want to go. So 
alter lingering some months, never having a 
room ner a bed to herself during all her 
weary illuess, the little one died ai last. 

During these years the married daughter, 
Maggie, stayed at her mcther’s a good deal 
of- the time, soe that she could leave her babies 
under Ler care while she was at work in the 
mill, Her busband seemed to be neither verye 
good nor very bad. His own mother wasa 
rough, drinking termagant, who had a habit 
of seizing ber grown-up daughters by the 
hair, and striking them with such things as 
tne stove liffer. Oue uf those daughters, by 
the wuy, though inefficient, was a most gen- 
tle, unseidsh girl, whose history would serve 
to suggest a deubt as to who may be the 
fittest Lo survive, under a strict application of 
the law of evolution. 

I do uot know the exact details of Maggie’s 
life, but she bore several chiidren, and en- 
dured the frightful double burden which pov- 
erty joined to maternity lays on working 
women. It is quite common for inothers to 
work in the mili till a very short time before 
their children are born, and somewhat Jess 
common for them to go back very soon after- 
ward. Ihave been told of one woman that 
she went to work when her baby was only 
five days old. i have known of one case 
where the mother bad moved from another 
town and had worked a day or two by the 
time that, according to her statements uud to 
appearances, her baby was two weeks old. 
This woman was a worthless creature, who 
willfully neglecced ber children, and it will 
not do to hoid society whully to. blame 
for ail the miseries m individual lives, 
even when those lives have been 
brought under beavy pressure from so- 


One of its effects wus to re- 


cial and economic institutions. Still, if the 
noblest men and women are to be called the 
“products” of our civilization, is it not meces- 
sary to admit this wretched mother toa place 
as also a “product” of that same civilization? 

Maggie’s health finally failed and she ‘‘quit 
work,” according to the mill phrase aud pre- 
pared to die. She bad had a bard life and 
she turned dry, sad eyes on her visitor one 
day, while she was still ubie to sit up aud to 
sew a little for ber children. “There’s no 
cure for me,” she said. “It’s leaving them 
four young ones I mind.” 

There was money enough coming into the 
family at this time to make them quite com- 
fortable but for Mrs. Phclan’s intemperance. 
There was a son Wiio would not work and 
whom the mother would shelter and feed in 
spite of much advice to turn him out; but 

aggie’s husband earned good wages and 
there was another sister, Lizzie, a fifteen- 
year-old girl, who was industrious. The 
associated charities also helped, but noth- 
ing could bring comfort into this house. 
After Maggie took to her bed, lying in one 
room, while her bedridden brother lay in 
another near by, there would often be no one 
in the house for hours together, but the little 
children, todo anything four either sufferer. 
Mrs. Phelan was drinking worse than ever 
and roaming about. When she was at home 
she was idle. Poor Lizzie generally went to 
the mill without eating any breakfast, and 
worked till noon on an empty stomach. ‘It 
ain't good for her,” sighed, helplessly, the sick 
bruther. He feared lest she should break 
down, too, and his fears will probably be 
justified in the course of time. It is likely 
that Mrs. Phelan’s cooking was not such as 
to tempt a delicate appetite, but factory 
women are often unabie to cat before guing 
into the mill; and though they do not usually 
go till noon without eating, they often work 
one or two hours before taking breakfast. 

As death drew near, Maggie opened her 
heart a little to a visitor, and spoke of the 
suffering her mother’s habits caused. “I’m 
strong enough,” she said, “to have my bed 
changed, but mother does not offer to make it 
oftener thun once a week; and Lizzic’s so 
tired when she comes home, nights, from the 
mill that { can't bear to ask ber to do any- 
thing for me.” So day and night oad she lain 
there, under conditions which canuot be de- 
scribed, aud bad refrained from asking ser- 
vice of ber tired youug sister. Out of the 
lowest depth of wretchedness that pvoor crea- 
ture attained to such uuselfishness. But it 
was all very pitiful, and death, when it Sually 
came, must have been truly a cumforter but 
for the “four young ones” she left belind, to 
grow up, probubly to live, perhaps to die, us 
the old oucs bad lived and died. 

Two years ago a ten-hour law was enacted 
in Rhode Island. Philanthropists and 
workmen urged the passage of the 
bill Toey were concerned about the 
health of the workwomen, the under- 
mining of whose strength involved not only 
suffering, but the weakness of the next pen- 
eration. The manufacturers, so faras they 
tuok any action, opposed the law. Some of 
them were sure their business would be 
ruined if it went on to the statute book. 
Otbers were merely afraid that financial dis- 
asters would be the result. The women them- 
selves were not consulted, and, accuordiag to 
the fashion of the republic, had no part nor 
lot ia deciding their own destiny. Various 
sorts of men, workmen, manufactnrers and 
legislators deliberated togetber about wo- 
man’s flesh and biood, considered ber ma- 
ternal capacities‘and her muscular strength, 
and compared them with the exactions of 
business and of machinery. Sbe stood and 
waited—or rather she worked and waited— 
their decision that sixty bours a week in a 
factory was enough [for her and for ber little 
children. The bill passed, und there was no 
financial! collapse. 

There isa young girl working in a thread 
factory in the state who was much pleased to 
have some more leisure time. She was taking 
a Chautauqua course of reading with her 
mother. She lives some distance from the 
mill, and so does not go home to dinner. 
Under the new arrangement she had an hour’s 
recess at noon. She carried her book as well 
as her lunch, and employed the extra mo- 
ments in reading. She was anxious to obtain 
a complete copy of the Iliad, having read 
some portions of it in the prescribed course, 
which made her desire to know the whole 
poem. Sbe read trauasiatious of sume of the 
Greek plays, and was glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to borrow a version of the Electra of 


Scphocles; and when she returned it she said - 


she liked it better than any of the others she 
hadread. This girl is, however, upique in 
ny experience. She is a Protestuut of Eag- 
lish parentage. From childhood on she 
bas shown an earnest nature. She al- 
ways tricd to do what seemed right to 
ber, or what might help some one else. It 


was a terrible cruss to ger to be obliged to} 
leave school when she was about fvuurteen, | 


and go into the mill, but she did it; and her’ 


character shows tts fine fibre now, in that she 


does her duty simply, trying coustautly to. 
improve herself, but not. trying to yet iuto 
any place which she is not fitted to. fll thor-. 
oughly. She is act asham lady-ncr a sbam 
worker because she has a desire for somethiug 
besides spindles and a taste for somethin 
other thau clothes. She dresses: simply, aa 
is very willing to use her Saturday half holi- 
days Visiting in behalfof the asscciated chari- 
ties. 

Homely but pathetic was the rejoicing of a 
hard worked Irish widow. over the ten hour 
Jaw. She bad been the mother.of thirteen or 


fourteen children, but must of them died; and: 


last of all, her husband, a hanodsume man, 
whom she seemed tu cunsider a being quite 
superior to herself, died, after a protracted 
illuess. He did tbe housework long after he 
could not do other labur, so that she might 
be the chief wage earner of the family. After 
his death, she said: “I fretted a deal for him 
—I couldn't help it. IT keow be had been sick 
a long time, but you miss a person just the 
sauie if they have been sick; an’ he was such 
2 clean man wbout the house, an’ kept it so 
peat when he wus abie to be about.” 

{na worldly way she manages very well 
witbout biin. 
young Jads work in the mii Two younger 
children profess to guard the house, and scmie- 
times go toschool. The daughter cakes books 
occasionally from the village library, and 
she has read the Scarlet Letter and even 
the Blithedale Rumance. She said she liked 
these stories about as well as she did Marion 
Harland@’s novels. The mother fvound the ten 
hour law a great belp. “Why,” said she, 
“the extra quarter of an hour at noon givéds 
me time to mix mv bread; an’ then when I 
comes home at night at 6 o’clock, it is ready 
to put in the pans, an’ I can do that while 
Katie sets the table; an’ after supper, an’ the 
dishes are washed, Ican bake; an’ then I am 
through, an’ ready to go to bed, mebbe afore 
iv’s 9o’clock. Ob, it’s splendid, the best thing 
asever’appened. I used to be up till way. 


into the night, bakin’, after my day’s work in 


the mill was done.” 

She probably was glad of the Saturday half 
holiday, because it gave her a good chance 
to do her washing. Holidays, to women like 
her, mean little but the time to do some 


She and 2 grown girl and two- 


different kind of work from that by which 
they earn their living. 
healthy -fashion. ‘Saturdays,” 


says he, 


“when you are let out atl o'clock, youdowt 


“ 


feel as if you’d been at work atall.” - 0 
Think of that poor demented child, with 

just sense enough to. kneel before a Iaco- - 

motive and blunder her way out of the 


cruei world. Think of the mother, work- 


ing in the mill, with a five-day-old baby at | 
home. Think of the sufferings and self- — 
denial of that poor. Maggie as she lay 
a-dying. Think of the women to whom 
holidays mean little but the time to do 
some different kind of work from that by 
which they earn their living. And then 
returo to Edward Atkinson’s wretched 
mockery of lines and figures, and percente- 
ages of increasing wages, and see how the 
horror of the gospel of things as they are 
will bite into your very soul. 
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Of advocates of 


|THE SINGLE TAX ON LAND VALUES 


who intend to cast. their votes for 


CLEVELAND & THURMAN, 


On the ground that any reduction of rariff 
‘duties is a step toward the abolition of all. 
tuxesen the products of industry and their 
cousequent transfer to lnad valaes, 


COOPER UNION, — 
TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER #1, ( 


HENRY GEORGE 


of New York : ) 
_ HUGH 0. PENTECOS 


All who wish to hear a bold and thorough discussiog 
of the great issue of this camp2ign are tnvited. 


TO SINGLE TAX CLEVELAND VOTERS, 


The conference of single tax men held at Cooper union, New York, on Monda 
August 6, decided to make an enrollment of all single tax men who propose to support 
Cieveland and Thurman, All who desire to have their names added to this roll can — 
do so by Signing the blank given below and forwarding it to this office. One blank 
can be mad- to serve for a number of signatures by clipping it out and pasting it on a 
sheet of paper. 7 En eS ae er Pacer eras 


I authorize the enrollment ‘of my name on the list of voters who propose to sup- 
port Cleveland and Thurman in the coming election, on the ground that any step 


toward tariff reduction tends toward the abolition of 


and the final transfer of such taxes to land values. 


all taxes or the products of labor, 


Her boy rejoiced in 


